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ficond  in  1655,  as  ‘  7'he  Compleat.  Ambaflador:  or,  Tw^ 
‘  Treaties  of  the  intended  Marriage  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  glo- 

*  riqus  Memory;  comprifed  in  Letters,’  &c.  ‘  Faithfully  coU 

*  lefted  by — Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Knight - •’  The  latter 

work  concerned  only,  the  iiegociations  of  Walfmglram  about 
the  marriage;  while  the  former  comprifed  negociations,  in  the 
fevcral  reigns  of  Henry  the  Vlllth,  Elizabeth^  James,  and 
Charles  the  IlK  Here,  however,  the  ^irit  of  publifliing  ftatc 
papers  Ifopt  fliort  in  its  career.  The  want  of  encouragement, 
we  apprehend,  was  the  caufe  of  this.  The  former  of  ihe  two 
works,  indeed,  came  to  a  third  edition,  and  took  into  its  budget 
a  number  of  new  papers,  in  1691 ;  but  the  latter  never  arrived, 
we  believe,  to  any  new  edition  at  all.  Nor  do  Vve  at  prefent 
recollect  any  third  work  of  the  kind,  till  1740,  and  for  an  in¬ 
terval  of  near  a  century;  when  a  collection  of  ftate  papers,  re¬ 
lating*  to  affairs  ‘  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL  King  Ed- 
^  ward  VI.  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  from  the  year 
^  1542  to  1570;  tranferibed  from  original  letters,*  and  other 
^  authentic  memorials,  never  before  pubHflied^  left  by  William 
^  Cecil,  Lord*  BurghlcVn  and  now  remaining  at  Hatfield  Houie, 

*  in  the  library  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  prefent  Earl  of  Salifb'lry,’ 
was  publilhcd  ‘  by  Samuel  Haynes,  A.M.  Redtor  of  Hatfield 

in  Hertfafdfliire/  This  was  the  firft  in  the  modern  courieo: 
»  publications.  The  fpirit  of  minute  and  accurate  inquiry,  began 
now  to  work  actively  in  the  breafts  of  the  nation.  7'his  at 
once  produced  the  publication,  and  made  it  to  produce  others; 
thus  becoming  the  parent  to  a  long  race  of  defcendants.  It  was 
followed  fry  Forbes’s  State  Papers  in  174O  and  1741,  by  Thur- 
loe’s  in  1742,  by  Cromwell’s  in  1743,  the  Sidney  in  1746, 
‘Murdin’s  rn  1759)  many  otliers  fince,  and  Mr.  Lodge’s  now, 
’Thefe  works  have  all  re-a<5ted  upon  the  fpirit  that  generated 
them,  have  furnifhed  it  with  materials,  and  have  invigorated  its 
operations.  The  energy  of  inquiry  has  thus  mounted  into  a 
il'ame,  that  has  illuminated  the  hiftory  of  Elizabeth  particularly, 
'with  a  new  lirftre  ;  and  excited  a  warmth  concerning  Elizabeth, 
'that  is  forming  a  new  empire  of  opinions  againft  her. 

In  an  introduiStion  to  this  his  ‘  firft  publication,’  Mr.  Lodge 
informs  us  of  the  feveral  fources  from  which  he  has  derived  hii 
papers.  As  it  is  our  bufinefs  to  introduce  the  editor,  equally 
•with  his 'papers,  to  the  notice  of  our  readers;  we  (hall  (*’ 
tmuch  as  we  can)  prefent  Mr.  Lodge  to  them,  fpeaking  in  h* 
^wn  perfon.  I'he  ‘  Talbot  papers,’  he  tells  us,  ‘  were  ex 
^  trailed  from  fifteen  volumes  which  are  preferved  in  theh 

*  brary  of  file  College  of  Anns,  to  which  they  were,  given— 

^  Henry,  fixth  Duke  of  Norfolk  of  the  Howards.  They  con 
^  tain  upwards  of  lix  thoufiuid  origiiul  letters,  to,  or  from,  ty 
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*  fourth’,  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  Earls  of  Shrcwfbury/  Thefc 
letters  appear  to  have  been  collefted  by  Dr.  Johnfton,  a  phyfician 
and  antiquary  of  Pontefradl;  who  tells  us  in  a  memorandum 
of  May  14,  1677,  ‘  that  by  the  favour  of  the  Right  Hon.  the 

*  Earl  of  Norwich,’  foon  afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk,  ^  — hav- 
‘  ing  accefs  to  the  evidences  in  Sheffield  manner,  1671,  at  fe- 
‘  verall  tymes,  from  amids  multitudes  of  wafte  papers,  and  the 
^  hayock  that  mice,  ratts,  and  wett,  had  made,’  he»‘  refeued 
‘  thefe  letters’  in  a  M.  S.  now  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Rox¬ 
burgh,  ‘  and  as  many  more  as  I  have  bound  up  in  fifteen  vo- 
‘  lumes.’  If^hen  thele  fifteen  volumes  were  given  to  the  He¬ 
ralds’  Office,  does  not  appear  from  Mr.  Lodge.  But  it  muft 
have  been  foon  after  the  date  of  this  note,  and  probably  at  his 
coming  to  the  ducal  title  and  effate  on  the  iff  of  December  fol¬ 
lowing  ;  as  the  intention  had  been  half-formed  at  the  date.  Dr. 
Johnfton  defigning  them  exprefsly  ‘  for  the  ufe  of  pofterity,  in 

*  niy  Lord  MdrJhaW s  library^  or  where  elfe  his  lordfhip  will 
^  pleafe  to  difpofe  of  them.’  As  to  thofe  which  are  denomi¬ 
nated  the  ‘  Howard  papers-*-the  whole  confifts  of  about  five 
‘  hundred  letters ;  the  fuperior  importance  of  which,  with  re- 
•*  gard  to  the  fecret  hiftory  of  Mary’s  imprifonment,  as  well  as 

many  palFages  on  other  delicate  fubjetSts  in  the  wwpubliftied 
‘  M.SSi  feem  to  indicate  that  the  feparation  of  them  from  the 
Talbot  papers  was  not  merely  accidental.’  Accordingly  Dr. 
Johnfton  fays  in  the  note  abovementioned,  that  he  has  ‘  more 
^  to  get  bound ;’  by  which  words,  as  Mr.  Lodge  thinks,  ‘  he 
^  clearly  points  out  the  fecond  divifion  of  our  papers;’  lb  we 
think  he  defignedly  disjoined  them  from  the  others,  and  left  thefe 
for  private,  and  thofe  for  public  infpeftion.  ‘  The  Cecil  papers 

*  came  about  forty  years  fince  into  the  pofTeflion  of  the  editor’s 
‘  father,  as  refiduary  legatee  to  a  lady  whofe  maiden  name  was 

*  Nelme;  and  who  was  firib  married  to  one  of  the  ancient 
Surrey  family  of  Byne,  and  afterwards  to  the  Rev.  William 

•*  Hollier,  Vicar  of  Carfhal ton,  in  that  county :  it  may  poffibly 
^  be  drfeovered  from  this  ftatement  how  they  fell  into  her  hands, 

*  of  which  the  editor  confefles  himfelf  to  be  wholly  igiiorant. 

*  They  comprife  about  one  thoufand  original  MSS<  which  evi- 

*  dently  appear  to  have  been  detached  from  the  vaft  treafure  of 

*  ftate  relics. at  Hatfield,  previoufly  to  the  publications  of 

*  Haynes  and  Murdin,  and  fupply  many  links  to  the  curious 

*  chain  of  correfpondence  which  thofe  gentlemen  difclofed.  They 
^are  of  feveral  dates,  from  the  commencement  of  Sir  William 
‘  Cecil’s  mimftry  under  Edward  the  Sixth  to  the  death  of  the 

*  firft  EarLof  Salifbury ;  fo  feldom  connefted  with  each  other, 

^  and  of  fuch  various  degrees  of  merit,  that  there  can  be  little 

doubt  of  their  having  been  haftily  firatched  from  their  proper 
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^  repofit^^ry  by  an  illicit  hand.  Imprcfle.d  with  this  opinion,  At 
‘  editor  lately  did  hinhdf  the  honour  of  prefenting  them  to  the 
‘  Marquis  of  Salifbury,  ami  they  are  now  in  his  lordftiip’s  pof« 
•feirion.*  I'hefc  combined  papers,  Mr.  Lodge  fays,  he  has 
^^rranged,  ‘  as  nearly  as  their  dates  could  be  afeertained,  in  a 
‘  precife  chronological  order.^  They  are  alfoyhe  tells  us,  ‘  li- 
^  terally  tranferibed,  even  to  the  retention  ,of  their  abbrevN 
*  ations*/  for  which,  however,  he  has  provided,  ‘  a  key — in  a 
^  table  which  precedes  the  papers.’  Mr.  Lodge  too,  by  an 
addition  which  is  purely  of  the  prefent  day,  and  yet  very  ufeful 
in  itfelf,  has  occafionally  fubjoined  notes,  for  ‘  explanations  of 
^  obfeurities  in  the  text,  hiftorical  illullrations  of  important 
>  pafl’agcs,  notices  of  perfons  and  places  cafually  mentioned  in 
‘  the  letters,  and  memoirs,  at  greater  length,  of  the  feveral 
^  writers.  Thefc  numerous  feraps  '^  of  information  were  chiefly 
'  colledtcd  in  the  College  of  Arms.’ 

We  thus  enter  upon  the  papers.  But,  before  we  do  this,  let 
us  remove  a  fcruple  which  arofe  to  our  own  minds,  and  will  na¬ 
turally  be  fuggefted  to  the  minds  of  our  readers  j  l>ow  the 
.Norfolk  family  became  poUcfrcd  of  l^ord  Shrewfburv^s  caftle  of 
Shcfticld,  and  entitled  to  the  papers  of  the  Talbots  there. 
'J'his  w^as  the  w^ay.  In  the  reign  of  James  the  ifty  the  grand* 
.fon  of.  Mary’s  Duke  of  Norfolk  married  the  third  daughter 
and  coheir  of  Gilbert  Earl  of  Shrewfbufy;  and,  the  other  two 
dying  without  ifl'ue,  tranfmitted  all  her  polVcllions  to  his  chil¬ 
dren.  Let  us  alfo  add,»  that  Mr.  Lodge  extends  his  introduc¬ 
tion  into  an  account  of  the  Talbot  family,  though  he  notes  net 
this  incident;  and  fpeaks  thus  of  the  famous  Earl,  who  was  the 
keeper  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  ‘  We  (hall  view  this  noble- 
>  man,’  he  fays,  ‘  through  the  long  fpace  of  fifteen  years,  rc- 

*  linquifliing  that  fplendor  of  public  fituation,  and  thofe  blai> 

*  diniments  of  (lomcilic  life,  which  his  exalted  rank  and  vafl 
‘  wealth. might  have  commanded,  to  become  an  inftrument  to 

*  U5r//  of  tpafits,  for  the  execution  of  the  worji  of  tyrannies* 

*  Be  it  remembered,  however,  in  apology  for  him,  that  he 
^  lived  in  a  time  when  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  monarch 

*  was  confidered  as  the  Crown  of  public  virtue;  when  man, 
^  always  the  creature  of  prejudice,  inftcad  of  difturbing  the  re- 1 

*  pofc  of  fociety  with  his  theory  of  natural  liberty,  erred  with 

*  equal  abfurdity,  but  lefs  danger,  in  the  praflico  of  uncondi- 

*  tional  fubmillion.’  I'his  exhibits  Mr.  Lodge  to  us  as  a  good 
writer  and  a  thinking  man.  Then  come  no  iefs  than  nine 

.  plates  of  autographs,  but  furely  with  more  poipp  than  profit. 
And  thus  at  Lit  we  reach  the  papers. 

-  ■  --  -  ■■■■  . . —  -  —  —  - - — .  -  ■ ,  - 1  j  - — 

^  A  word  as  low  as  it  is  degrading. 
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*  cannot*  expcft,  indexed,  that  ft  ate  papers  will  aftbrd  much 
/entertainment  in  the  reJiding,  and  furniih  out  much  information 
for  a  review.  Their  principal  ufe  is,  for  infpedion  by  the 
;nicrofcopic  eye  of  hiftorical  criticifm,  for  collation  of  dates,  and 
for  afeertainment  of  fa6ts.  But  we  may  meet  with  fume  that 
will  hpid  out  a  pjeafing  gljmpfe  of  life  and  mannecs.  And  we 
(ball  endeavour  to  make  fuch  a  fcledion  of  the  latter,  as  the 
pontradted  verge  of  a  Review  will  allow  us  to  do ;  noticing  at 
the  fame  time  the  editor’s  own  remarks,  when  he  makes  any, 
upon  all. 

in  I.  3.  we  have  ‘  To  Richard  Fawken**,  gon**  [gunner],  by 
‘II  warrants — Cole  powdre,  M,VIIF- — Gone  [gun]  powder, 
5  1  barrell — gone  [gun]  Jiones  of  iron,  V,’  a  plain  evidence, 
that  the  lirft  cannon-balls  were,  only  Jiones^  and  that  therefore 
the^  ftill  retained  the  name  of  Jiones^  when  now  formed  of  iron* 
‘  Gone  [gun]  Jiones  of  stone,  V,’  a  pofitive  evidence,  that 
jome  cannon-balls  continued  to  be  ftones,  even  after  others  were 
inade  of  iron,  and  to  this  very  period — ‘  Salt  petre  in  flowr, 
‘  VIR'CC.C — Bremftone  in  flowr,  MM,CGC.^  Cote  powdre^ 
fays  Mr.  Lodge  in  a  note,  ‘  or  charcoal.  Sir  Richard  Baker 
^  erroneoufly  avers,  that  gunpowder  was  never  manufadlured 
‘  in  England  before  the  reign  of  Qiieen  Elizabeth.  Dr.  Wat- 
‘  fon,  in  his  Chemical  Eflays,  quotes  a  paflage  in  Hollingfhcd’s 

*  Chronicle,  to  prove  that  it  had  been  made  in  London  before 
‘1552;  and  conjedlures,  from  an  inftrument  in  Rymer’s 
‘  Fcedera,  that  this  art  was  pradlifed  here  even  in  the  beginning 
5  of  the  preceding  century^  The  paper  before  us  highly  fa- 
‘  vours  that  conjedture;  for  it  not  only  proves,  by  the  frequent 

mention  of  faltpetre,  brimftone,  and  coal  powder  (always  to- 
?  gether),  that  gunpowder  was  made  in  England  early  in  the 
•f  reign  of  Henry -VIII.  but  authorifes  us  to  prefume  alfo,  that 

*  the  art  of  making  it  was  not  confined  to  a  few  at  that  time.* 
We  agree  cordially  with  all  this.  Only  we  wifh  to  remark, 
that  Mr.  LodgQ  has  not  drawn  his  conclufiQn  as  full  as  he  ftates 
his  prerpifes.  Jf  this  paflage  ‘  proves^ — that  gunpowder  was 
?  made  jn  England  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VJII then  it 
pot  only  does  highly  favour  that  conjedture’  of  Dr.  Watfon’s, 
but  adlually  confirms  it  into  certainty*  \  VVe  find  here  two  war- 
5  rants  for  lar^  quantities  of  thofe  ingredients,  to  be  fent  to 
f  Calais  and  Berwick,’  though  the  inentiqn  of  thefp  towns 
flrongly  alludes  to  fubfequent  parts  of  this  paper,  that  fpeak 
<pf  both,  w;hile  the  mention  of  ‘  t\vo  warrants’  reftridls  the 
whole  to  the  pfefent  paflage ;  ‘  doubtlefs  to  be  there  inanu- 
‘  fadfured  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  towns ;  and  it  is  very  probable^ 
^  that  rrioft  of  the  confiderable  gnrrifons  in  the  Englifh  do- 
f  minions  then  made  their  own  gunpowder  \  for  it  appears  from 
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this  fchcdulc/  that  is,  from  the  whole  of  It,  ‘  that  the  parcels 
of  faltpetre,  brlmftone,  and  charcoal,  iflued,  exceeded  in  weight 
thofe  of  the  gunpowder  by  20,ooolb.’  To  this  ufeful  note 
we  fubjoin^  in  corroboration  of  what  we  have  obferved  before, 
lat  in  fubfequcnt  parts  of  the  fchedule  we  find  noticed  again, 
Gone  ftones  of  Jione^  CCCXX — gone  ftones  of  iron,  LX/ 
nd  ‘  gone  ftones  of  iron  XL — gone  ftones  of  Jlone^  XL,*  and 
gone  ftones  of  iron,  CC — gone  ftones  of  Jione^  CC — gone 
ftones  of  lead,  C.* 

In  p.  13,  fays  Sir  Thomas  Allen  to  the  Earl  of  Shrew(bury< 
I  have  fent  by  this  berer,  R***  Woodhoufe,  cariar  of  Rotheram, 
X  p^Jlies  of  congarsy  wiche  was  the  gretteft  and  the  fettyft  that 
ev^’  1  fawe:  I  pray  God  this  cariar  do  his  p**  well  to-it,  and 
then  I  truft  yo^  lordfliip  wol  lyke  it  well.  Yo*"  old  svaunt 
Will  Coke  did  bake  the  fame  at  Coleharbart,*  Coldharbour 
n  London ;  ‘  and  if  1  had  not  byn  [here],  he  wold  have  brought 
hit  to  yoMordftiip.*  7'he  light  and  eafy  manner, in  which 
God  is  prayed  to,  that  the  carrier  may  bring  the  conger-pafties 
fafe  to  my  lord,  is  very  remarkable.  It  is  fimilar  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  prefcnt  writer  and  others  conclude  their  let¬ 
ters;  ‘  I  have  fent  by  this  berer  on  pond  of  .wont  fynom 
^  [cinnamon]  or  corall,  as  knoweth  o'"  Lordy  who  have  yo*^  lord- 

*  (hip  yn  hisblefl'ed  goviernance.*  p.  13;  fee  alfo  p.  14,  18,  20, 
25,  275  31,  94,  178,  188,  See.  All  (hew  the  habitual  im- 
preffion  of  devoutnefs,  at  Icaft  formal,  that  the  ruling  fafliion  of 
the  times  made  upon  the  minds  of  men.  But  the  conger-paftics, 
thus  ,fent  with  a  prayer  for  their  fafe  conveyance  by  the  carrier, 
once  intended  to  have  been  carried  by  a  fpecial  me(lenger,  care- 
fullv  noted  to  have  been  baked  by  William  Coke  hi's  lordfliip's 
old  fervant,  and  gravely  recommended  as  containing  the  greateft 
and  the  fatteft  congers  that  ever, the  reedmmender  faw ;  form  a 
pleafing  pidfurc  of  ancient  n^anners,  as  contrafted  with  our  own'. 
They  ftroiigly  remind  us  of  that  famous  tenure,  by  which  the 
Lords  of  Carlton  in  Norfolk  ‘  terras  tenuerunt  per  fervitium, 

*  dekrendi  pajlilios  ientum  haUcum  de  prhnis  ad  dominum  regem, 
^  ubicunque  fuerit  in  Anglia*.*  Thefe  are  ftill  tranfmitled 
every  year,  we  believe,  to  the  king.  Herrivg-paflie^y  when  this 
tenure  was  inftituted,  were  confidered,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
feaf  41,  as  royal  dainties.  Yet  they  now  become  on  their  traiif- 
miffion,  we  apprehend,  the  perquifites  of  feme  of  the  loweft 
olficcrs  in. the  royal  kitchen.  So  afto.nilhingly  varying  is  even 
the  bodily  tajie  of  man  !  Yet  we  fee  it  continuing  fteady  in  thh 
point,  to  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  ‘  I  recomend  me 
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*  unto  you,*  fays  my  lord  in  return,  p.  14,  ‘  and  right  hartdy 
‘  thanke  you  for  the  baked  congar  which  ye  fent  me,  for  the  fame 
^  was  verray  good  and  fwete.*  Nor  is  the  tafte  entirely  gone 
at  prefent;  fijh  pies  ftill  appearing  on  the  table,  in  the  parlour 
eccafionally  and  in  the  kitchen  frequently,  of  genteel  families  in 
fomc  of  our  diftant  counties, 

‘  I  have  fent  by  WIllpi  Mold  VIII.  dofs.  quayles ;  as  many 
‘  as  I  could  get,  for  her  is  but  few,  and  they  be  der:  my  lord, 

‘  heyres,  orenges,  lymons,  her  be  non  com  as  yet,  when  they 
<  be  com  yo^  lordfttip  (ball  have  p^’  Mr.  Lodge’s  note: 

‘  Quails  were  now,  and  for  many  years  after,  imported  aliv^ 

‘  from  France  in  great  numbers.  (See  the  laft  paper  in  1575^.* 
This  paper  is  in  ii.  1.15,  contains  an  account  of  expenccs  in  a  ^ 
voyage  to  Rouen,  and  notices  ‘  fortie  eight  dozen  queyles,  at 
^  fex  (hillings  the  dozen,’  brought  over  in  two  cages.  ‘  Whe- 

*  ther  this  delicate  bird  hath  fipce  become  a  native  of  our  ifland^ 

^  or  whether  its  produce  was  not  numerous  enough  to  fupply 
‘  the  tables  of  the  great,  is  doubtful  j  but  the  latter  is  perhaps 
^  the  nioft  probable  conjeiSure,  as  the  feafts  of  that  time  were 
^  famous  rather  for  the  quantity  than  the  variety  of  viands/ 
The  reafun  we  believe  not  to  be  true;  the  variety  of  articles  ia 
^  grand  dinner  anciently,  being  fully  as  great  as  the  quantity. 
For  a  proof  of  this,  we  prefent  oiir  readers  with  this  curious 
account  of  the  di(hes  at  the  ^  inthronization’  dinner  of  Arch^ 
bilhop  Warham  in  1504;  at  ‘  the  high  board,’  firfl  courfe, 

‘  Frumenty  ryall  and  mammpny  to  potage.  a.  Ling  in 
^  foyle.  3.  Canger  p.  in  foyle.  4.  Lampreys  with  galantine. 

*  5.  Pike  in  latmer  fauce.  6.  Ganger,  r.  7.  Halibut,  r. 

*  8.  Samen  in  foyle.  9.  Carp  in  (harp  fauce.  10.  Eelcs 
‘  roft,  r. Samoa  baked.  12.  Cuilard  planted.  13.  Lecbc 
‘  florentine.  14.  Fritter  dolphin.’. _  Stcond  courfc:  ^  i.  Jolic 
^  Ippocras  and  prune  orenged  to  pottage.  2.  Sturgeon  inJbyle 
‘  with  welks.  ’  3.  Turbit.  4.  Soles.  .  5.  Bream  in  (harp 
‘fauce.  6.  Carps  in  Arminle.  7.  Tenches  floriflied, 

^  8.  Cruefles  [crevices  or  craw-fifh]  d.  d.  9.  Lamprons  roft. 

‘  10.  Rocl^es  fryed.  ii.  Lampreys  baked.  12.  Quince  and 
‘  orenge  baked.  13.  Tart  melior.  14.  Leche  florentine. 

‘  15*  Fritter  animel.  16.  Frittor  pome^.’  What  many  of 
thefe  appellations  mean,  we  know  not;  and  can  only  flare,  as 
we  fotnetimes  do  at  a  modern  dinner,  to, find  ourfelvesun  fuch 

‘  terra. incognita.’  W  enauft  leave  the  Apicii  of  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  times  to  dccypher  the  ;erms, contented  ourfelvcs.to  be  igno¬ 
rant  ‘  felices  errore  fuo.’-Nor  can  we  fay,  why  his  grace’s  dinner 
confifts  fo  much  of  fift\.  But  the  varictyds  the  more  apparent. 


unt? 


•  Baltely’s  Canterbury,  appendix  to  fupplcment,  2^—25. 
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from  the  rcftriftion.  Wc  might  add  another  bill  of  fare,  iii 
which  the  dilhes  were  equally  various,,  and  fome  more  fubftan* 
tial ;  but  are  unwilling,  either  to  take' up  too  much  fpace  in  bur 
Review,* or  to  make  the  mouths  of  its  readers  water.  ‘  It  (hould 

*  feeni  from  the  next  fentehce,*  adds  Mr.  Lodge,  •  ^  that  hares 

*  too  were  procured^  from  the  continent/  We  can  hardly 
thmk  hares  to  be  here  meant.'  We  know,  indeed,  that  hares 
have  been  occafionally  procured  from  France  in  our  own  timesi 
But  then' this  arofc  merely  from  the  ftridler  prefervation  of  the 
game  in  that  country,  and  the  greater  cheaphefs  cbnfequent 
upon  this.  In  our  own  country  therefore,  when  the  game  was 
preferved  as  ftriftly,  we  cannot'  believe  hares  to  have  been  im¬ 
ported  from  France.  We  arc  therefore  inclined  to*  fuppofc,  that 
not  hares,  but  wheat-^<arj,  are  meant.  TTie' connexion  with 
quailc  feems  to  point  out  fuch  a  bird.  Yet  it  is*  more  remark¬ 
able,  that  oranges  and  lemons  are  mentioned  here  as  familiarly  as 
they  are  by  ourielves  at  prefent ;  many  years,  before  our  voyages 
to  China,  the  native  cbrmtry  of  the  orange  particularly.'  -  How 
then  is  this  phenomenon  in  natural  hiftory  to  be  accouiued‘for? 
We  fee  they  were  imported  from  France  at  this  period.  From 
France  we  derived  them  originally,  as  our  French  na’nes  for 
them,  limon^  here  preferved  pure  in  ‘  lymon/  though  now  cor¬ 
rupted  into'lmion  and  orang^^  K\\\  (hew.  The  French  had  thefc 
names  with  the  fruit,  we  believe,  from  the  Italian,  and  perhaps 
the  Roman,  introducers  of  both  info  Europe ;  the  indigenous 

ippellation'of  lemon,  ftill  retained  in  that  of  limey  being  latinifed 

^1 _ t* _  j* _ _ T.  _ j J.! 


by  them  into  Ivnony  Umonis'y  and' the  orange  being  deferiptively 
denominated  a'nraniium  by  them,  from  its  golden  colour*, 
r  We  thus  fele<3:  all  that  is  remarkable  in  itfelf,  and  fit  for  our 
readers,  in  the  firft  volume,  and  paufe  here  for  the  prefent.  Only 
We  have  fome  objedlions  to  make  in  places,  during  the  period  that 
wc  have  paft.  ’  . 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 


Art.  II.  Popular  Tales  of  the  Germans.  Tranjlnied  from 
Girman.  pp.  548.  x2mo. •  2  vols^  6s.  boards.  Murray, 
London,  1791.  '  • 


CO  little  are  we  ftil)  acejuainted  with  Germ^ri  literature,  that 
thefc  Tales,*  which  Have  been  read  with  much  avidity  in  Ger¬ 
many,  have  been  coiifidered  by  many  here' as  an  Englifh  fabrica- 


•  The,  firil  green- ho u/e  in  France  appears  to  have  been  for 
ts  the  French  name  for  a  green -houfe  is  orangrie.  * 
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tlon.  The  tranflator,  we  know  not  from  what  caufe,-  cbofi^  tQ 
conceal  the  name  of  the  original  author.  The  only  hints  04 
the  fubjccl  are  the  following  whimfical  ones,  which  drop  from 
the  fuppofed  publilher  in  the  introduction :  ^  As  to  the  authoi: 
s  of  thefe  Tales^  I  did  indeed  make  a  flight  inquiry  concerning 
f  him;  and  was  told,  if  I  recolledt  right,  that  his  bones  were 
‘  mouldering  in  the  churchyard  at  Weimar,  or  a  place  with 
5  fome  fuch  barbarous  name.  His  fpirit,  for  ought  I  know  or 
‘  care,  may  be  freezing  in  Saturn,  or  frying  in  Mercury;  or 
5  perh^ms.the  German  is  balking  in  the  Elyfian  fields  alongfidc 
f  the  (Grecian  Mufe^us^  encircled  by  a  ring  of  baby  ghofts, 
f  crowding  to  hear  his  Lilliputian  tales.’ 

But  this  oracular  way  of  revealing  the  fecret  left  his  reader^ 
as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever,  and  few  or  none  of  them  ever  dif- 
jpovered  by  it  that  the  Tales  are  really  the  work  of  the  late 
Mufeus  of  Weimar,  well  kno\vn  on  tfie  continent  for  many 
ingenious  produ6lions.  Moliere,  it  is  faid,  ufed  to  read  his 
comedies  to  an  old  woman,  and  judged  of  tfieir  effect  upon  the 
public,  by  the  impreflion  they  made  upon  her.  The  author  of 
the  German  Tales,  it  is  reported,  had  ideas  fomewhat  fimilar: 
during  the  compofition  of  thefe  Tales,  Mufeus  fecluded  himfelf 
from  fociety;  an  old  German  crone  was  his  foie  companion, 
and  her  ftories,  it  is  alledged,  are  the  text  he  has  amplified  and 
prnamented  with  fo  much  fuccefs.  Whatever  may  be  in  this, 
the  world  is  indebted  to  the  author  both  for  inftruaion  .and  en^ 
tertainment.  There  is  much  variety  in  the  tales,  and  at  the 
fame  time  a  Angularity  in  moft  ef  them  which  roufes  the  atten-< 
tion,  and  difpofes  the  reader  to  accompany  the  author  with 
good-humoiir  and  alacrity.  The  zeft  of  fatire  too  is  not  want¬ 
ing  (a  ftrpng  allurement  to  moft  readers);  but  it  is  fatire  of  the 
beft  kind:  it  is  general,  and  therefore  does  not  four  the  indivi¬ 
dual  ;  it  is  playful,  and*  therefore  docs  not  raife  that  black  and 
bilious  fpirit  of  execration  which  mankind  in  general  are  but 
too  ready  to  fend  abroad  with  teeth  and  claws  upon  their  fellow^ 
creatures.  W e  vyill  not,  however,  pretend  to  fay  that  Mufeus 
is  entirely  faultlefs  in  the  application  of  his  fatire;  in  his  allu- 
fions  to  religious  fubjedts,  there  a  ludicrous  gaiety,  which 
might  have  h^en  fpared, 

The  marvellous,  which  is  eyer  pleafing  to  the  human  mind, 
?nd  the  more  fo  the  lefs  the  mind  is  cultivated,  abounds  with 
much  propriety  in  thefe  Tales.  But  it  is  neither  the 

fnarvellous  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,'  nor  of  the  Eaft,  nor  of 
any  people  we  are  acquainted  wjth ;  it  is  a  marvellous  of  his 
own.  At  leaft  he  has  fo  blended,  compounded,  and  diverfified 
the  wonderful  of  every  age  and  country,  that  fomething  is  pro¬ 
duced  which  he  may  challenge  as  his  owm  property.  It  is  true 
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that  ia  many  places  we  can  trace  his  primary  ideas  to  thclf 
fource;  but  who  is  not  an  imitator  (except  in  the  fcicnce  of  go- 
^rnment)  in  this  eighteenth  century  ?  and  few. are  fo  happy,  wc 
bad  almoft  faid  fo  original^  in  their  imitations. 

The  tales  contained  in  thefe  volumes  are  ‘.Richilda;  or,  The 
Progrtfs  from  Vanity  to  Vice — The  Chronicles  of  the  Three 
Sifters — The  Stealing  of  the  Veil;  or,  The  Tale  a  la  Mont- 

folfier — Elfin  Freaks;  or,  The  Seven  Legends  of  Number- 
lip— The  Nymph  of  the  Fountain/ 

In  the  firft  tale  the  author,  in  his  charafter  of  Richilda,  en* 
deavours  to  Ibew  hov/  nearly  allied  the  foible  of  vani  y  is  to 
vice,  and  how  eafily  tlic  vain  perfon  may  be  led  to  the  com^ 
miilion  of  the  moft  heinous  crimes.  The  heroine  of  this  tale, 
fcaving  the  higheft  opinion  of  her  own  charms,  and  thinking 
nothing  valuable  but  beauty,  wiflied  to  have  the  handfomelt 
man  ia  Brabant  for  a  hulband.  An  enchanted  mirror,  which 
was  given  her  by  Albertus  Magnus,  being  confultcd,  prefented 
her  with  the  image  of  this  paragon  of  Brabant.  Struck  with 
the  ftately  form  and  manly  beauty  of  the  images  fhe  difearded 
her  lovers, 'telling  them  that  (he  had  feen  in  a  v;fion  the  per¬ 
fon  deftined  by  Heaven  to  be  her  hufl^and ;  that  fhe  did  not 
know  his  name,  but  that  on  his  ftiield  a  black  lioii  ftalks  over  a 
field  ftrewed  with  bleeding  hearts.  Her  coufin,  the  Count  of 
Brabant,  told  her  that  thefe  were  the  arms  of  Earl  Gombald  of 
Lowen ;  but  that  he  ^ould  not  be  her  hufband,  for  h?  was  al¬ 
ready  married. 

She  perfifted,  however,  in  having  no  other  hufband  —  her 
fuitors  withdrew,  and  Richilda  was  left  alone  to  meditate  oi] 
the  perfections  of  Gombald.  The  pretended  dream  of  the 
Countefs  foon  reached  the  ears  of  the  Earl  of  Lowen.  From  a 
tender  and  afteftionate  hufband,  he  became  gloomy,  morofe, 
and  quarrelfome;  at  laft  divorced  his  wife,  who  foon  died  in  a 
nunnery,  and  was  married  to  Richilda.  The  honey- moon  did 
not  laft  long ;  love  and  rapture  were  in  a  ftiort  time  fucceeded 
by  fatiety  and  difguft.  Gombald  fet  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerufalem,  and  died  in  Syria  of  the  plague.  Having  got  rid  of 
her  hufband,  the  vain  widow  began  to  liften  to  the  crowd  of  ad¬ 
mirers  that  now  flattered  her  waning  charms ;  but,  wifliing  to 
be  certain  whether  fhe  ftill  was,  as  her  adorers  pretended,  the 
handfomeft  woman  of  Brabant,  fhe  had  recourfe  to  her  magic 
mirror,  -which,  inftead  of  reflecting  her  own  face,  as  in  former 
days,  now  prefented  her  with  an  angelic  countenance  indeed,  j 
but  which  had  not  the  fmalleft  refemblance  to  Richilda.  She 
foon  difeovered  that  Blanca  her  ftep-daughtef,  the  only  child  ot 
her  late  hufband,  was  the  perfon  who  now  robbed  her  ot  the 
paliu  of  beauty.  Uivablc  to  brook  this^  mortificutioni  fhe  a?- 
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pUcJ  to  her  phyfician,  Sambul  the  Jew,  to  poifon  the  innocent  ' 
Blanca.  Thrice  this  honeft  lfraeiite  deceived  her,  and  inftcad 
of  preparing  a  mortal  potion,  preferibed  a  mixture  which  only 
produced  apparent  inftead  of  real  death.  Godfrey  of  Ardennc 
I  lit  lifit  releafes  Blanca  from  the  perfeentions  of  her  ftepmothcr, 
obtains  her  for  his  wife,  and  makes  Richilda  open  the  bridal 
I  dance  in  red-hot  iron  ftioes. 

In  the  Chronicles  of  the  Three  Sifters,  we  tread  every 
where  on  fairy  ground  ;  all  is  marvellous.  A  baron,  who  had 
fquandered  away  his  fortune.  Is,  with  his  wife  and  three  daugh¬ 
ters,  reduced  to  live  in  his  old  caftle  in  indigence,  nay,  almofl: 

1  in  want.  Tired  of  meagre  fare,  he  one  day  fets  out  for  the 
I  neighbouring  foreft,  in  hopes  of  killing  fome  game,  and  pro¬ 
curing  for  himfelf  a  favoury  meal.  -  But  inftead  of  meeting  with 
I’  what  he  fo  much  wanted,  he  was  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of 
\  a  tremendous  bear,  who  threatened  to  devour  him  unlefs  he 
j  promifed  him  his  eldeft  daughter  in  marriage.  In  fuch  circum- 
i  ftances,  the  Baron  did  not  hefitate  to  give  his  confent,  but. 

1  ftipulated  that,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country,  'Bruia 
Ihould  pay  what  was  called  a  ranfom  for  his  wife.  The  bargain 
H  was  ftruck  for  one  ^  hundred  pounds  weight  of  gold.  On  the 
E  fcventh  day  after,  ,  the  bear,  now  transformed  into  a  beautiful 
H  young  prince,  appeared  with  a  grand  train  of  attendants  at  the 

5  Baron’s  chateau,  and  carried  off  his  bride ;  but,  like  an  honour- 
m  able  bear,  left  the  money  that  had  been  promifed.  Much  in 
K  the  feme  manner  the  Baron  is  deprived  of  his  other  daughters  ; 
K  one  becomes  the  wife  of  an  eagle,  and  the  other  is  married  to  a 
m  large  fifh.  But  the  Baron,  having  always;  an  eye  to  the  main 
H  chance^  does  not  part  with  Jhem  gratis  j  from  the  eagle  he  re- 
K  ccives  two  hundred  pounds  weight’ of  gold,  and  from  the  lifli 
K  three '^buftiels  of  fine  pearls,  for  many  years  the  Baron  had 
m  beard  nothing  of  his  daughters :  in  the  meanwhile  Rinaldo,  his 
I]  only  fon,  grows  up  to  manhood,  and  having  induced  his  mo- 
■1  ther  to  difeover  the  ftory  of  his  fifters,  privately  elopes,  with  a 
p  determination  to  find  them,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  *  He  at  laft: 
pdifeovers  the  retreats  of  all  of  them,  and  finds  that  his  three 
p  brothers-in-law  ♦‘are  under  the  power  of  enchantment;  that 
P  brother  Bruin  was  compelled  by  the  charms  of  a  wicked  magi- 
pcian  to'be  a  bear  fix  days  out  of  feven;  that  brother  Eagle  was 

:  p  under  the  fame  influence  fix  weeks  ;  and  Behemoth,  the  fifh,  fiic 
^  pmonths  out  of  feven.  After  many  dangerous  exploits,  he 
1  pbreaks-  the  fpell,'  and  likewife  difenchants  the  fifter  of  the  young 

6  ftprinces  (for  they;  were  all  princes),  whom  he  marries.  They  aS 
pr^turn-  to  the  Baron’s  caftle,  and  fpend  a  year  withliimun  joy 
Iwid  fieftivity,  Albert,  the  bear,  founded  the  city  of  Bernburg  ; 
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Edgar,  the  eagle,  built  Aarburg,  or  Eagleton,  in  Svviflcrland; 
and  Uifo,  the  dolphin,  became  prince  of  Dauphine. 

There  is  a  pleafmg  wildneft  and  fingularity  in  the  next  talc^ 
f  I'he  ftealing  of  the. Veil. In  fome  parts  it  excels  in  hu* 
morous  fat? re,  and  in  others,  i3  as  eminent  for  pathos  and  ten* 
ilernefs.  But  any  attempt  to  give  an  abftradt  of  it  would  con¬ 
vey  none  of  its  beauties  to  the  reader ;  it  would  be  prefenting  a 
ikcleion,  inftcad  of  a  living  body  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 
might  indeed  fay  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  of  all  the  tales  j 
and  we  aic  far  from  being  pleafed  with  the  abftracls  we  have 
already  given:  the  outline  is  nothing  j  the  detail,  the  finiftiing, 
the  colouring,  render  them  what  they  are.  Extracts  from  the 
work,  where  the  author  appears  boih  in  his  playful  find  fatirical, 
amd  in  his  more  penfive  and  moralifing  mood,  will  give  the 
jrcailer  fome  notion  of  his  manner,  though  by  no  means  a  com¬ 
plete  idea  of  the  work;  that  can  only  be  attained  by  perufal: 

•  The  fituation  of  the  Swansfield  near  Zwikow,  ir}  th$  mountains 
called,  from  the  abundance  of  their  ores,  trtzgebirge,  is  well  known, 
The  name  is  derived  from  a  pool,  enticled  the  Swan’s  Pool,  which  is 
at  prefent  nearly,  but  not  quite,  dried  up.  The  water ‘of  this  pool 
poffeffes  an  efficacy  unknown  to  the  Pyririont,  Carllbad,  §pa,  or  any 
other  medicinal  fpring  in  Germany,  or  even  to  the  king’s  Bath  at 
Pifa  in  Italy,  or  the  wells  to  which- the  turtle- fed  yl^iihs  of  Englifii 
luxury  repair,  in  ^he  v^in  hppe  of  making  a  fltaking  hand  lle^y,  or 
rclloring  to  a  fliriyelled  IJmb  it§  former  plumpnefs.  This  water  is,  in 
fad,  the  genuine  oil  of  beauty,  njorc  cffedual  than  eflcnce  of  ^ofes, 
Olympian  dew,  or  the  walh  of  Madame  (Je  la  Pompadour.  The 
wonder-working  llream  glides  along  in  fijence,  under  the  lhade  of 
vile. and  unfeemly  brambles  ;  after  watering  their  fopts,  it  hides  it- 
felf  in  the  maternal  bofom  of  the  earth,  as  jf  in  difguft  that  its 
powers  (hould  be  overlooked ;  while  its  neighbour  at  Carlfbad  bub- 
Dies  up  with  patrician  noife  and  impatience,  announces'  its  entrance 
into  the  world  by  hot  lixivial  fumeJs,  and  heai*s  its  praifes  from  the 
mouth  of  the  whole  gouty  world.  Doubtlefs  were  the  latent  virtues 
of  the  mountain  fpring,  whether,  in  perpetuating  the  (hbrt-lived 
bleffing  of  female  beauty,  or  reftoring  its  Woom  when  faded,  pro¬ 
perly  advcriifcd,  all  Chrirtepdom»  to  the  no  fmall  emohunent  of  the 
good  town  of  Zwikow,  would  pour  forth  its  maids  and  matrons,  in 
the  form  of  pilgrims  journeying  to  the  fountain  of  beauty,  and 
pelled  with  no  Icfs  devotion  than  the  Turkifh  caravan,  when  it  re¬ 
pairs  to  the  prophet’s  grave  at  Mecca.  The  daughter^  of  the  town 
would  like  wile  go  form  with  pitchers  on  their  fhoulders  to  draw  the 
precious  water,  and  as  little  mifs  fuch  ah  opportunity  of  carrying  on 
the  trade  of  matrimony,  as  the  daughters  of  Nahor  in  days  of  yore. 
But  neither  are  the  Ikirts  of  every  Yloud  gilded  by  the  fun,  nor  f$ 
every  flower  that  drinks  the  refrefliing  dew  of  the  morning  arrayed 
}n  fplcndid  apparel;  nor. does  every  pi^rl,  after  being  clodded  with 
fh’cat,  regain  its  firft  water,  when  foaked  in  lemon-juice — but  on 
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ihc  contrary;  the  ad^ion  of  the  rays  of  the  fertilifing  dew,  and  the 
icid>  ftili  remaining  the  fame,  a  different  effect  is  p  educed  by  the 
hurufion  of  certain  circumltances  ;  fo,  without  difparagemcnt  to  iu 
fovereign  virtue,  neither  would  the  Zwikew  fpring  faften  the  flower 
of  yduih  and  beauty  upon  every  flock  of  a  nymph  that  bathes  in  it ; 
both  are  indeed  harder  to  gain  in  the  ^id  bumldd  of  a  water  bathi 
than  to  be  aped  in  the  <vid  feed  of  the  bruih  and  rouge  box. 

*  There  is,  befides,  this  particular  to  be  taken  into  the  account, 
that  the  Zwikow  beauty-bath  exerts  its  wonderful  virtue  on  thofe 
ladies  who  are  founders  kin,  though  but  in  the  thoufandth  degree,  to 
the  race  of  the  fairies.  Let  not  this,  however,  be  underfloal  fo  as 
to  deter  any  dainfel  from  a  trial  of  the  remedy  or  prefervative ;  for 
who  can  be  fare  that  (he  defeends  in  an  undiliurbed  fucceflion,  both 
on  the  father’s  and  mother’s  fide,  from  the  terreflrial  loins  of  grandani 
Eve;  that  not  a  Angle  fairy  has  ever  intervened  in  the  long  ferics  of 
her  forgotten  grandmothers,  to  infufe  a  drop  of  ethereal  blood  into 
her  veins?  Poflibly  the  relllefs  fpirit  of  human  fcience  may  difeover 
a  profile  peculiar  to  the  fairy  race,  as  it  has  already  (hrewdly  fufpe^e4 
a  line  that  marks  the  defeendants  of  king's,  and  has  clearly  traced  a 
phyfiognomy  proper  to  poor  finners^  l  ill  then,  other  tokens  may 
perhaps  lland,  inflead  of  that  more  certain  chara<^ferilHc  which  we 
may  expe^l  hereafter.  Each  alluring  attribute  of  the  daughters  of 
Teutonia,  whether  it  be  eafe  and  elegance  of  (hape,  the  heart  piercing 
glance  of  the  eye,  the  fair  proportion  of  the  mouthy  the  jutting  bo- 
fom,  the  melody  of  the  voice,  the  gift  of  enchanting  wit,  or  pro^ 
ficicncy  in  any  of  the  fine  arts,  may  afford  jufl  hopes  that  they  inl^rk 
from  forae  fairy  anceflor  the  privilege  of  the  race.— And  where  is  the 
maid  who  does  not  pofftfs  fome  one  of  thefe  bewitching  gifts  ?  Surely, 
then,  a  journey  to  the  Z\yikow  ednfervatory  of  beauty  would  be 
i  worth  the  trouble  :  and  I  would  efpecially  recommend  the  trial  to  that 
portion  of  the  fair  fex  who  are  upon  the  melancholy  eve  of  flriking 
the  flag  of  beauty  before  fome  afpiring  neighbour.* 

We  (hall  next  offer  to  our  readeFs  the  reflcsElIons  of  Benno 
the  hermit,  who  had  wafted  his  life  in  waiting  for  the  return  of 
’his  miftrefs^Zoe  at  the  Swan’s  Pool:, 

*  With  thefe  thoughts  I  confoled  myfelf,  and  remained  one,  two, 
tnd  more  years,  in  longing  cxpedlation  of  another  vifit  from  the 
fwans.  Nor  was  my  patience  yet  exhaufted ;  but  my  imprudence 
feemed  to  have  banilEed  them  from  the  pool.  Afterwards  a  fewi 
returned,  and  I  conceived  frefli  hopes.  1  watched  them  clofe,  and 

I* enjoyed  from’ time  to  time  the  unreferved  view  of  angelic  forms  with 
calm  indifference — for  how  eafy  to  relift  the  temptation  of  the  ban¬ 
quet,  when  the:  appetite  is  wanting  !  For  my  part,  I  had  no  eyes 
but  for  the  charming  Zoe,  who  has  never  more  appeared.  Mean¬ 
while  1  preferve  the  ring  in  my  box,  as  an  holy  relic,  and  in  my  heart 
the  memory  of  nay  tender  affedion,  as  a  facred  depofit.  Where  I 
found  the  packet  1  have  planted  rofes  and  lilies,  lovage,  and  forget- 
nic-not.  In  the  deceitful  hope  of  the  return  of  my  beloved  miftrefs, 
dmehas  bowed  me  towards  the  etrth,  and  ploughed  deep  furrows 
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my  forehead.  Yet  the  arrival  of  the  fwans,  by  reminding  me  of 
adventure  of  my  youth,  and  the  pleafanteft  dream  of  my  life,  itin 
a^ords  me  plcafure.  Whenever  I  now  caft  a  ferious  look  upon  the 
paft,  from  the  margin  of  my  earthly  pilgrimage,  I  feel  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  fenfation  at  having  fquandered  away  my  life,  as  a  fpend- 
thrift  his  riches,  without  fruit  or  enjoyment.  It  is  gone  like  the  vi. 
fion  of  a  long  winter’s  night,  to  which  the  fancy  ftill  clings  with  fond* 
uefs,  and  which  when  you  awake  leaves  fatigue  rather  than  refrelh- 
jnent  behind  it?  Yet  I  confole  myfelf  with  reflefting,  that  mine  don 
not  differ  from  the  common  lot  of  mortals,  who,  to  dream  away  their 
lives,  oonfccrate  the  better  part  of  it  to  a  phantom  of  the  imagina- 
cion,  and  fpend  upon  this  creature  of  the  brain  their  whole  adivity. 
All  eDthQfiafm,  all  c»aftlc-building  in  the  air,  whether  it  relate  to 
heaven  or  earth,  is  idlencfs  and  folly;  nor  is  a  devout  better  than  an 
amorous  caprice.  Every  human  being  'whofe  thoughts  are  turned  in¬ 
wards  upon  himfelf,  whether  immured  in  a  cell,  or  wandering  about 
-the  fields  and  forefts,  gaping  at  the  moon,  toiling  draws  and  tlowers 
in  a  melancholic  mood  into  the  brook  that  murmurs  by  him,  or  figh* 
ing  out  his  elegy  to  rocks  and  rivers,  or  the  lidening  queen  of  night; 
is  a  fenfelefs  dreamer.  For  the  fpirit  of  contemplation,  let  him  be 
of  what  fort  he  may,  if  he  does  not  walk  behind  the  plough,  or  take 
the  hoc  or  fpade  in  his  hand,  is  the  viled  puppet  upon  the  dage  of  hu¬ 
man  life.  To  have  engrafted  young  fruit-trees,  planted  vines,  and 
reared  melons,  by  which  I  could  refredi  the  weary  traveller,  1  elleem 
more  meritorious  than  all  the  praying,  fading,  and  penance,  that 
•have  raifed  the  fame  of  my  piety  lb  high :  thefe  are  wosks  of  mew 
.worth  than  even  the  romance  of  my  life.* 

In  the  ‘  Seven  Legends  of  Number-Nip’  the  reader  will  hi 
much  variety  of  entertainment.  Number-Nip  feems  to  be  the 
Puck,  or  Robin  Goodfellow,  of  Germany;  fometimes  good- 
natured  and  generous,  but  often  as  capricious,  and*  fuliy  as 
boifterous  and  unfeeling  in  his  pranks  as  his  Britifli  brother. 
Hear  the  character  given  of  him  by  our  author : 

^  He  is  ftirewd,  whimfical,  and  fickle;  petulant  and  rude ;  prond 
and  vain,  and  lb  inconftant,  that  he  will  be  to  day  your  warmed 
'friend,  and  not  acknowledge  you  to-morrow.  The  dillrelfed  have 
fometimes  found  him  kind,  generous,  and  feeling;  but  he  is  at  fuch 
perpetual  variance  with  himfelf,  that,  like  an  egg  put  into  boiling 
water,  he  proves  hard  and  foft  in  a  couple  of  minutes ;  and  you  will 
’  report  him  frank  or  referved,  m'ulilh  or  pliant,  juft  as  Ihe  i^nlsfaim 
of  his  fancy  whifks  at  firft  fight.’ 

'The  freaks  that  are  here  enumerated  of  this  capricious  clf,  cor- 
refpond*  exactly  with  the  above  charad:er ;  for  the  particulars 
of  thefe  freaks,  .which  are  numerous  and  highly  entertaining^ 
W’e  mull  refer  to  the  work  \  and  (hall  only  give  a  flight  Iketcn 
of  one,  as  chara^Seriftic  of  the  whole.— A  poor  taylor,  .croifing 
,  the.  domains  of  the  gnome  on  the  Giant-Mountains,  called  dm 
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Irt  a  merry  rtiood,  ‘  Number-NIj),  come  down,  Number-Nip, 

*  thou  thief,  that  ftealeft  helplefs  giris.’ — -For  this  fmall  offence 
the  mifchievous  fpirit  transforms  himfelf  into  the  fhape  of  the 
taylor,  and  in  that  fliape  robs  and  beats  a  Jew,  and  afterwards 
conveys  the  purfe  of  *  the  Ifraelite  into  the  taylor’s  wallet.  For 
this  robbery  the  taylor  is  feized,  tried,  and  condemned  to  be 
hanged  by  the  ijiagiftrates  of  Hirfchberg.  But  before  the  day 
of  execution  Number- Nip  meets  with  a  beautiful  young  girl, 
the  taylor’s  miffrefs,  in  the  utmoft  defpair  for  the  impending 
fate  of  her  lover.  '  The  gnome  could  not  refift  the  tears  of  the 
virgin,  but  told  her  to  be  of  good  comfort,  for  that  he,  by  his 
inteixft  with  the  magiftracy  of  Hirfchberg,  would  procure  the 
freedom  of  her  lover,  who  was  not  guilty  of  the  crime  for 
v^^hich  he  was  condemned,  and  would  next  morning  fend  him 
in  fafety  to  her  arrns.  He  immediately  entered  the  prifon^  re¬ 
leafed  the  taylor,  and  exhorted  him  to  make  all  the  haftc  he 
could  to  his  Clara.  In  the  mean  while  he  puts  on  the  fetters^ 
afliimes  the  fhape  of  the  culprit,  and  allows  himfelf  to  be  hanged 
in  his  ftead.  But,  to  the  utter  aftonifhment  of  the  council  of 
Hirfchberg,  nothing  vvas  found  next  morning  hanging  on  the 
gallows  but  a  wifp  of  ftraw,  covered  with  old  rags. 

‘  The  Nymph  of  the  Fountain,’  the  laft  tale  in  thefe  vo¬ 
lumes,  though  it  reminds  us  in  fome  parts  of  the  well-known 
ftory  of  pinderilla,  and  has  not  therefore  in  every  part  the  charm 
of  novelty,  has  notwith (landing  fufficient  merit  to  entitle  it  to 
mix  With  its  prefent  companions. 

A  well- written  introduftion  is  prefixed  to  the  Tales,  in 
which  (he  tranflator  treats  Reviewers  rather  cavalierly;  but,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  pop-guns  of  authors,  they  produce  no  alarm, 
hof  induce  us  to  turn  afide  from  the  road  of  impartiality.  Not 
being  able  to  procure  the  original  Tales,  we  cannot  judge  of 
the  fidelity  of  the  tranflation  ;  but,  though  it  may  probably  be  a 
free  one,  we  do  not  imagine  that  all  the  allufions  to  Britlfh 
cuftoms  and  manners  are  the  infertions  or  fubftitutions  of  the 
tranflator;  for  Mufaeus  himfelf  was  well  acquainted  with  our 
manners  and  cuftoms.  Whatever  be  in  this,  we  wifh  to  fee 
the  tranflator  perform  his  promife  :  ^  Should  a  humanifed  gene- 

*  ration,’  fays  he,  ‘  find  relief  from  a  liftlefs  hour  in  the  reve- 
^  ries  of  an  iron  age,  the  duft  Ihall  be  brufhed  off  two  or  three 
‘  more  volumes  of  old  tales,  and  they  (hall  be  trimmed  for  open 
•/narket.’  Should  he  'find  the  world  of  our  opinion,  we  hope 
in  due  time  to  fee  the  remainder  of  the  German  Tales  ;  for  he 
has  only. given  us  a  part,  the  original  we  underftand  being  in 
five  volumes. 
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Art.  III.  Hogarth  illuJlraUd*  By  ^ohn  Ireland.  pp«  9iS. 
Ivco  Volumes^  Qtlavo^  with  Points.  2I.  I2s.  6d.  boards.  Pub- 
iifbed  by  J.  and  J.  BoydeUi  GHeapfide ;  and  at  the  SKakfpearc 
Gallery,  Pall-Mall. 

E  fate  of  the  works  of  Hogarth  is  a  ftrikihg  example  of 
the  treatment  which  genius  generally  cifperiences  from 
the  W’orid.  During  his  life-time^  they  might  indeed  be  ad¬ 
mired  by  the  judicious  fewj  who  had  penetration^  and  candour 
to  applaud,  the  merits  of  a  living  artift.  That  they  were  neg. 
levied  not  only  by  the  multitude,  but  even  by  thole  whorr\  the 
polTeffion  of  wealth  enables  to  (lamp  a  value  on  the  produfbbns 
of  genius,  is  fufiiciently  evinced  by  the  comparatively  low 
prices  given  at  that  time  even  for  his  beft  perfofiriances;  But 
time,  while  it  has  arrefted  the  hand  of  the  artifi:,  has  fully  efta- 
bliftied  the  fterling  merit  of  his  works.  THofe  prints  whicH 
were  wont  to  adorn  the  walls  of  an  alehoiifc,  are  now  treafurej 
in  the  cabinets  .of  princes  i  anil  paintings  which  hardly  pro- 
duced.  to  the  artift  a  bare  recompence  for  his  manual  labour,  are 
now  fold  fdr  fums  equal  to  what  are  given  for  the  works  of  the 
moft  celebrated  mafters  *.  • 

.  The  line  in  which  Hogarth  excelled  was  peculiarly  arid  ex* 
clufiyely  his  own.  He  faw  human  nature,  and  endeavoured  tu 
reprefent  it  as  it  really  exifted#  His  Ideas  w^fe  neither  elevated 
by  imagination^  nor  perverted  bv  fancy..  Arid  as  England  is 
allowed  to  have  produced  fome  of  the  belt  novels  illuftrative  oF 
real  life,  ftie  may  alfo.  boaft  of  having  given  birth  to  the  only 
painter  who  has  reprefented  human  nature  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  corne  home  to  the  bufinefs  arid  the  bofom,  and  generally  to 
correct  the  manners,  and  to  mend  the  heart,  of  every  man  wh« 
looks  upon  his  works. 

Hogarth  excelled  likewife  in  another  very  arduous  department 
of  his  art,  tliat  of  telling  a  ftory  upon  canvafs.  Painting  can 
give  no  idea  of  the  fucccllion  of  time,  nor  reprefent  any  adioh 
that  extends  beyond  the  prefent  moment.  But  this  painter  has 
.teftified  a  peculiar  felicity  in  remedying  this  defe£l  of  his  art. 
He  has  feized  upon  fuch  prominent  features,  and  fuch' peculiar 
actions  of  the  characters  whofe  lives  he  has  exhibited,  that  the 
mind  is  not  for  a  moment  at  a  lofs  to  comprehend  the  Interme¬ 
diate  events.  But  let  us  prefent  to  the  reader  the  charadler  of 


♦  At  a  late  fale  nine  hundred  and  ten. guineas  were  offered  for  the 
fix  paintings  of  Marriage  A-la-mode  ;  which  the  artift  originally  dif- 
pofed  of  for  one  hundred  and  ten,  of  which  the  frames  had  coft  him- 
Iclf  twtnty-four. 
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Hogarth  as  delineated  by  the  pen  of  the  author  of  this  per¬ 
formance  : 

«  Were  it  confidercd  by  a  connoifleur,  he  would  probably  aflert# 
that  this  man  could  not  be  a  painter,  for  he  had  liever  travelled  to 
Rome could  not  be  a  judge  of  art,  for  he  fpoke  irreverently  of  the 
ancients ;  gave  his  figures  neither  dignity  nor  grace ;  was  erroneous 
in  his  diitnbution  of  light  and  (hade,  and  inattentive  to  the  painter's 
balance;  that  his  grouping  was  inartificial;  and  his  engraving 
coaffe. 

<  To  traverfe  continents  in  fearch  of  antique  paintings,  explore 
caverns  for  mutilated  fculpture,  and  meafure  the  proportions  of  a 
flatue  with  mathematical  predlion,  was  not  the  boaft  of  William 
Hogarth,  The  Temple  of  Nature  was  his  academy,  and  his  topo¬ 
graphy  the  map  of  the  human  mind.  Difdaining  to  copy  or  tranf- 
late,  he  left  the  fuperior  clafs  of  beings  that  people  the  canvafs  of 
Poulfin  and  Michael  Angelo  to  their  admirers,  felefled  his  images 
from  his*  own  country,  and  gave  them  with  a  verity,  energy,  and 
variety  of  charadler  *,  ever  appropriate,  and  invariably  original. 
Confidering  his  peculiar  powers,  it  is  fortunate  for  his  fame  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Britain.  In  Switzerland  the  fccnery  is  romantic,  the  rocks 
are  fiupendous ;  in  Italy  the  models  of  art  are  elevated  and  majefiic  ; 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Greece  Hill  continue  a  fchool  of  architefture  and 
proportion;  but  in  Ertgland,  and  England, only;  we  have  every  va¬ 
riety  of  charafter  that  feparates  man  from  man.  To  thefe  he  re- 
forted;  and  rarely  attempted  to  heighten  nature  by  either  ideal  or  ele¬ 
vated  beauty ;  for  though  he  had  the  eye,  he  had  not  the  wing  of  an 
eagle;  when  he  attempted  tofoar,  particles  of  his  native  clay  clung 
to  his  pinions,  and  retarded  his  flight; 

I  *  His  engravings,  though  coarfe,  are  forcible,  in  a  degree  fcarcely 
to  be  paralleled.  Every  figure  is  drawn  ffbm  the  quarry  of  nature, 
and,  though  feldorn  polifhed,  is  always  animated. 

‘  He  has  been  accufed  of  grofTnefs  ii^fome  of  his  ftngle  figures ; 

I  but  the  general  vein  of  his  wTt  is  betteFcalculated  to  make  the  man 
of  humour  fmile,  than  the  humorift  laugh;  lias  the  air  of  Cervantes, 
rather  than  Rabelais  ;  of  Fielding,  rather  than  Smollet, 

‘  I  do  not  know  in  what  clafs  to  place  his  piftured  (lories.  They 
^re  too  much  crowded  with  little  incidents  for  the  dignity  of  hiftory  ; 
for  tragedy,  are  too  comic,  yet  have  a  termination  that  forbids  us 
^  call  them  comedies.  Being  feledled  from  life,  they  prefent  to  us 
the  abfurdities,  crimes,  punilhments,  and  viciflitudes  of  man ;  to-day 
balking  in  the  bright  beams  of  profperity,  to-mofrow  funk  in  the 
gloom  of  comfortlefs  defpair.  Be  it  recorded  to  his  honour,  that 
iheir  invariable  tendency  is  the  promotion  of  virtue,  and  difFufion  of 
bioh  a  fpirit  as  tends  to  make  men  indultrious,  humane,  and  happy. 


raith 


*  He  frequently  drew  (ketches  of  heads  upon  his  nail,  and,  when 
-p  came  home,  copied  them  on  paper,  from  whence  they  were  tranf- 
‘^iTed  to  his  plates. 
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If  fome  of  tlie  incidents  are  thought  too  ludicrous,  and  «i  few  of  tli? 
fcenes  rather  Border  on  the  licenLlous,  let  it  be  remembered  that, 
lincc  they  were  engraved,  the  ftan.iitrd  of  delicacy  has  been  lomewhat 
altered  ;  that  fpecies  of  wit  which  this  fentimcntal  and  douhU-reJind 
ago  deems  too  much  debafed  for  comnson  currency,  was  then, 
with  a  llill  larger  portion  of  alloy,  the  fterliiig  coin  of  the 
kingdom. 

‘  On  canvafs  he  was  not  fo  fuccefsful  as  on  copper.  Scripture  hif. 
tory,  which  was  one  of  his  firll  attempts,  did  not  add  a  leaf  to  hii 
iaurel.  In  fmall  portraits  of  converfations,  &c.  he  was  fomewhat 
more  fuccefsful ;  but  in  a  few  years  tlie  novelty  wore  off,  and  iha 
public  grew  tired.  Though  he  had  great  facility*,  and  general  fuc- 
cefs  in  his  refemblances,  his  eye  was  too  corrccl,  and  his  handtoj 
faithful  for  thofe  who  wiftied  to‘  be  flattered.  The  fahtaftic  fluttering 
•robes,  given  by  contemporary  painters,  were  too  abfiird  for  him  10 
imitate ;  and  he  painted  all  his  figures  in  the  exad  habits  they  wore. 
Compared  with  cne  dignified  drcfTcs  of  Vandyke,  the  Germanic  ha. 
bit  which  then  prevailed,  gave  a  mean  and  unpiclurefque  formalit}  ;o 
.his  portraits. 

^  ‘  Though  hardly  to  be  clafied  as  a  little  man,  Hogarth  was  nthcr 
below  the  middle  fizc;  had  an  eye  peculiarly  bright  and  piercing; 
and  an  air  of  fpirit  and  vivacity.  From  an  accident  in  his  youth  ii: 
had  a  deep  I'car  on  his  forehead ;  the  mark  remained,  and  he  fre- 
,<juently  wore  his  hat  fo  as  to  difplay  it.  His  converfation  was  lively 
.and  cheerful,  mixed  with  a  quicknefs  of  retort  that  did  not  gainhiia 
friends.  Severe  in  his  fatire  on  thofe  who  were  prefent,  but  of  the 
abfent  he  w'as  ufually  the  advocate ;  and  has  fometimes  boalled  that 
he  never  uttered  a  fentcnce  concerning  any  man  living  that  he  would 
not  repeat  to  his  face.  In  the  relations  of  hufband,  brother,  friend, 
and  mafler,  he  was  kind,  generous,  fincere,  and  indulgent.  In  did 
abilemious;  but  in  his  hofpita^ties,  though  devoid  of  oflentation, 
liberal  and  free-hearted.  Not  parflmonious,  yet  frugal;  but  fuo 
were  the  rewards  then  paid  to  artifls,  that,  after  the  labour  of  a  long 
life,  he  left  a  very  inconSderable  fum  to  his  widow,  with  whom  k 
muft  have  reejeived  a  large  fum  of  what  w^as  bequeathed.  His  cha* 
.raster,  and  the  illullrations  I  have  attempted,  are  built  upon  a  dili¬ 
gent  examination  of  his  prints:  if  in  any  cafe  it  fliould  be  thouglit 
^that  they  have  bialfcd  my  judgment,  I  can  truly  fay,  that  they  have 
-informed  it.  From  them  I  have  learnt  much,  which  I  fhould 
otherwife  have  knowm ;  and  to  infpe(^ing  them  I  owe  many  vc!» 
happy  hours.  Confidering  their  originality,  variety,  and  truth,  - 
we  lake  from  the  artifl  all  that  he  is  faid  to  have  wanted,  he  will  huve 
more  left  than  has  been  often  the  portion  of  man.’ 


’  ♦  G.  M.  Hainforth,  Kfq.  of  Berkley  Square,  has  in  his  pofTe  :  " 
a  portrait  of  the  late  juflice  Walih,  which,  for  a  wager,  Mr.  Hogari 
painted  in  Icfs  than  an  hour;  and  it  is  faid  to  be  a  ftrong  refemblance. 

AlthouJ 
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Hcgarth  illujirate^. 

Although  the  author  very  properly  derides  the  folly  of  thofe 
Collcilors  who  eagerly  grafp  at  every  trifle  that  has  pafled  under 
the  hand  of  a  favourite  mafter;  yet  he  has  himfelf  committed  a 
fimilar  error,  in  confequente  of  too  eager  a  defire  to  extenuai^ 
every  fault  of  this  artift.  Of  this  we  have  one  inftance  in  his 
defence  of  the  Sigifmunda,  which  the  world  in  general  has 
a(Treed  to  condemn.  And  again  in  the  portrait  of  Garrick  in 
the  charadler  of  Richard  the  Third,  where,  notwithftanding  all 
the  author  can  fay,  we  are  imprefled  rather  with  the  idea  of  a 
panic-ftruck  taylor,  leaping  from  his  ftiopboard^  than  a  dif- 
mayed  monarch  ftarting  from  a  couch  of  terror.  We  ihall, 
however,  >prefent  to  the  reader  an  anecdote  introduced  under 
this  head,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the!  author’s  manner  of  telling  a 
ftory,  a  line  of  writing  in  which  he  certainly  excels : 

^  The  late  Lord  Orrery  was  a  Angularly  formal  chafaftei*.  Sir 
Anthony  Branville,  in  the  Difeovery,  was  intended  for  his  portrait, 
and  it  exhibits  a  llrong  likenefs.  It  was  fometimes  the  wifli  of  Gar¬ 
rick  to  play  upon  the  fuavity  of  this  old  nobleman^  and  induce  him  to 
contradict  himfelf.  This  power  he  exerted  very  fuccefsfully  on  the 
following  occafion.  Lord  Orrery  wrote  a  letter  from  Ireland  to  Mr* 
Garrick,  requeuing  that  Moflbp  might  be  engaged.  The  fequefl  of 
a  man  of  rank  was  a  command  to  the  manager  of  Drury- Lane,  and 
Moflbp  was  engaged.  When,  fome  months  afterwards,  the  peer  came 
to  England,  he  took  an  early  opportunity  of  breakfafting  with  Mr. 
Garrick :  the  moment  he  entered  the  room  he  began  his  favourite 
fubjeft : 

*  Orrery.  David,  I  congratulate  you :  I  inquire  not  about  the 
fuccefs  of  your  theatre;  with  yourfelf  and  MoflTop  it  mull  be  trium-i 
phant.  The  Percy  and  the  Douglas  both  in  arms,  have  a  right  to  be 
confident.  you. two  bright  luminaries;  united yo\x  2irc  3. 

conllcllation  !  the  Gemini  of  the  theatric  hemifphere.  Excepting 
yourfelf,  my  dear  David,  no  man  that  ever  trod  on  tragic  ground  has 
fo  forcibly  exhibited  the  various  paffions  that  agitate,  and  1  may  fay, 
agonife  the  human  mind.  He  makes  that  broad  llroke  at  the  heart, 
which,  being  aimed  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  reaches  the  prince  or  the 
peafant,  the  peer  or  the  plebeian.  He  is  not  the  mere  player  of  fa- 
fcion,  for  the  player  of  falhion,  David,  may  be  compared  to  a  man 
tofled  in  a  blanket ;  the  very  inftant  his  fupporters  quit  their  hold  of 
the  coverlet,  down  drops  the  hero  of  the  day.  However,  as  ge¬ 
neral  aflertions  do  not  carry  conviction,  I  will  arrange  my  opinions 
under  different  heads,  not  doubting  your  affent  to  my  declarations, 
which  fhall  be  founded  on  faCts,  and  bu'lt  upon  experience.  Firft,  of 
the  firft— his  voice ;  his  voice  is  the  argentea  <vox  of  the  ancients ;  the 
filver  tone,  of  Which  fo  much  has  been  written,  but  which  never  ftrude 

opon  a  modern  ear  till  Moflbp  fpoke ; 

*■  .• 

*  Then  mute  attention  reigned/ 

R  ^ 


•  Garrici* 


%6o  Hogarth  illujiraui. 

*  Garriti,  Why,  my  lord,  as  to  his  volte,-  I  muft  acknowledge 
It,  it  is  loud  enough  :  the  fevcrcll  critic  cannot  accufe  him  of  whif. 
pering  his  part ;  for  egad,  it  was  fo  fonorous  that  the  people  had  no 
occafion  to  come  into  the  theatre  to  hear  him  ;  they  ufed  to  go  into 
the  paftry-cook*s  in  Ruffel* Court,  and  eat  their  cuftards,  and  hear 
him  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  creheftra.  He  made  the 
welkin  roar ;  no  one  could  doubt  the  goodnefs  of  his  lungs,  or  accufe 
him  of  fparing  them  ;  but  as  Co— 

‘  Orrery.  What,  you  have  found  oat  be  bellows,  have  you  ?  you 
have  difeovered  that  he  roars  ?— ^^Upon  my  foul,  David,  you  are  right; 
he  bellows  like  a  bull.  We  ufed  to  call  him  Bull  Mojfop — Mrjftp  the 
Bull.  We  had  no  better  name  for  him  in  the  country.  But  then, 
David,  his  eye  is  an  eye  of  fire ;  and  \vhei>  he  looks,  he  looks  unut- 
terablc  things.  It  is  fcarce  necelfary  that  he  fhould  /peaky  for  his 
eye  conveys  every  thing  that  he  means ;  and,  excepting  your  own, 
it  is  the  brighteif,  mod  expreflive,  moft  fpcaking  eye  that  ever  beamed 
in  a  — 

‘  Garrick.  Why,  my  lord,  with  the  utmoft  fubmiffion  to  your 
lordfhip,  from  whofe  accurate  tafte  and  comprehenfive  judgment  I 
tremble  to  differ,  does  not  your  lordfhip  think  there  is  a— a— a  dull 
kind  of  heavinefs,  a  blanket,  a — =— 

*  Orrery.  •  Whar,  you  have  difeovered  that  he  is  blind?  Egad, 
David,  whatever  his  eye  may  be,  nothing  can  efcape  yours.  He  is 
as  blind  as  a  beetle.  There  is  an  opacity,  a  flare,  without  fight,  a 
fort  of  filmincfs^  exadlly  as  you  deferibe.  But  notwithflanding  I 
allow  that  he  Miows  like  a  bull,  and  is  as  blind  as  a  beetle,  his  me¬ 
mory  has  fuch  peculiar  tenacity y  that  whatever  he  once  receives, 
adheres  to  it  like  glue  :  he  does  not  forget  a  fyllable  of  his  part. 

‘  Garrick.  Upon  my  honour,  my  lord,  if  his  memory  was  what 
you  deferibe  it  in  Ireland^  he  mull  have  forgot  to  bring  it  with  him  to 
Lpndony  for  here  the  prompter  is  obliged  to  repeat  every  fentence  ; 
and  he  cannot  retain  a  *whole  fentence ;  there  is  abfolutely  a  neceflity 
for  fpliiting  it  into  two  parts. 

*  Orrery.  What,  you  have  difeovered  that  his  head  runs  out.^ 
Upon  myToul  it  never  would  hold  any  thing.  Lady  Orrery  ufed 
to  call  him  Cullender  MoJ/bpy  Mo/fop  the  Cullender.  The  fellow  couU 
not  remember  a  common  diftkh.  But,  notwithilanding  this,  his  car¬ 
riage  is  fo  eafy,  his  air  fo  gentlemanlike,  his  deportment  has  fo  much 
falhion,  that  you  perceive  at  a  glance  he  has  kept  the  bell  companv,* 
and  no  one  who  fees  him  conceives  they  are  looking  at  a  player.  Hi 
looks  like  one  of  our  houfe,  he  has  the  port  of  nobility. 

‘  Garrick.  As  to  his  port,  my  lord,  I  grant  you  that  the  man  is 
tall,  and  upright  enough  ;  but  with  fubmiliion,  the  utmoll  fubmilTion 
to  your  lordfhip’s  better  judgment,  don’t  you  think  there  is  an  aulc- 
wardnefs,  a  rigid  unbending  fort  of  a — a — We  had  fencing  maftcr.s , 
dancing  mailers,  and  drill  forjeants,  but  all  would  not  do;  he  looked 
more  like  a  taylor  than  a  gentleman. 

‘  Orrery.  What,  you  have  found  out  that  he  isfliff?  By  the 
Lord,  David,  you  are  right — nothing  efcapes  you :  he  is  (lift, 

AS  a  poker.  We  ufed  to  call  him  P§ker  Mc/op :  we  had  no  better 
name  for  him  in  the  country.  But,  however  hw  body  might  want 
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(as  I  acknowledge  It  did)  the  graceful  eafy  bend  of  the  Antinaus^ 
his  mind  was  formed  of  the  mod  yielding  and  flexible  materials ;  any 
advice  which  you  gave  him  he  would  take ;  from  you,  1  am  perfuaded, 
a  hint  was  Sufficient. 

*  Garrick.  •  Why,  in  this,  my  lord,  1  mud  be  bold  enough  to 
differ  with  you  in  the  mod  pointed  and  pofitlve  terms  ;  for,  of  all  the 
obdinate,  hCaddrong,  and  unmanageable  animals  1  ever  dealt  with> 
he  is  the  molt  dubborn,  the  mod  untraclable,  the  mod  wrong  headed. 

I  never  knew  one  indance  where  he  followed  the  advice  I  gave  him, 
in  any,  the  fmalled  degree.  If  I  recommend  Jiiua  to  drefs  a  charadler 
plain,  he  comes  upon  the  dage  like  a  gingerbread  king ;  if  1  advife 
him  to  be  fplendid  in  his  appareh,  he  endeavours  to  get  a  quaker’s 
habit  from  the  keeper  of  our  wardrobe ;  and  in  every  thing  he— 
B^ore  than  1  thought  belonged  to  human  nature,  had  that  impene* 
trablc,  that— that — that — 

‘  Orrery,  So ! — fo  you  have  difeovered  that  he  is  obdinate  ?  Upon 
my  fopl  he  is — as  obdinate  as  a  pig;  he  has  more  of  that  ammaP$ 
pertinacity  than  any  man  I  ever  knew  in  my  life.  But  yet,  David,, 
with  ^11  thefe  faults,  he  is — I  have  not  time  to  enter  into  particulars ; 
but  be  he  what  he  will,  you  have  engaged  him ;  I  fincerely  widi  you  ^ 
may  agree  together,  and  am,  my  dear  fellow,  your  mod  obedient 
fervant.  Say  no  more — farewell. — To  Mrs.  Garrick  prefent  my 
compliments:’ 

We  cannot  refift  an  inclination  to  lay  before  our  readers  the. 
following  dialogue  alfo,  although  not  occurring  juft  in  the  fame, 
place.  And  with  many  anecdotes  equally  entertaining  and  de-, 
Icriptive  of  the  remarkable  charafters  of  the  times,  thefe  volumes, 
are  replete.  Of  the  celebrated  Orator  Henley^  as  he  ufed  to  be, 
called,  the  following  circumftance  is  related: 

‘  I  never,’  fays  a  perfon  who  knew  little  about  the  Doflor,  ^  faw* 
Orator  Henley  but  once,  and  that  was  at  the  Grecian  Coffee-houfe^. 
where  a  gentleman  he  was  acquainted  with  coming  in,  and  feating. 
himfelf  in  the  fame  box,  the  following  dialogue  palled  between  them : 

‘  Henley.  Pray  what  is  become  of  our  old  friend  Dick  Smith  ?  I 
have  not  feen  him  for  feveral  years. 

‘  Gentleman.  I  really  don't  know.  The  lad  time  that  I  heard  of  him 
he  was  at  Ceylon^  or  fome  of  our  fettlements  in  the  kVeJi  Indies. 
j  *  Henley f  (^joith  Jome  furprife  )  At  Ceylon,  or  fome  of  our  fettle- 
1  ments  in  the  Wed  Indies!  My  good  Sir,  in  one  fentence  you  have 
I  made  t^o  midakes.  Ceylon  is  not  one  of  our  fettlements,  u  bdongs 
I  to  the  Dutch ;  and  it  Is  fituated,  not  in  the  fVefly  but  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

‘  Gentleman^  ( avith  fome  heat.)  That  I  deny  !  » 

‘  Henley.  More  ftiame  for  you  !  1  will  engage  to  bring  a  boy  of 
eight  years  of  age  who  will  confute  you. 

‘  Gentleman,  (in  a  cooler  tone  of  *voice.)  Well,  be  it  where  it  will,  T 
thank  God  I  know  very  little  about  thefe  fort  of  things. 

‘  Henley.  What,  you  thank  God  for  your  ignorance,  do  you? 

*  Gentleman,  (in  a  violent  rage.)  1  do,  Sir.  What  then  ? 

‘  Henley.  Sir,  you  have  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for.’ 

V  f  To  be  continued,  j 
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ft62'  Berington'j  HiJiarj  cf  tht  Rttgn  of  Henry  the  Second. 


Art.  IV.  The^HiJlory  $f  the  Reign  of  Henry  the' Second,  and  of 
Richard  and  John,  his  Sons,  tvith  the  Events  of  the  Period  from 
1154 1216.  In  which  the  Chara^er  of  Thomas  aBccket  i: 

*  vindicated  from  the  Attacks  of  George,  Lord  Lyttelton,  By  tU 

•  Rev.  Jofeph  Berington.  pp.  682.  4to.  il.  is.  Robinfons. 

London,  i  790.  I 

[  Coridudedn  ] 

TO  this,  however,  let  us  add  another  Inftance  of  ingenuouf. 

iiefs  in  Mr.  Berington,  being  happy  to  applaud  him  when¬ 
ever  we  can.  The  day  before  Becket  returned  into  England, 
on  his  reftoration  to  his  fee,'  he  difpatched  over  a  fentence  of 
fufpenfion  againft  the  Archbilhop  of  York,  and  one  of  excom- 
municaHon  againft  the  Bifhops  of  London  and  Salifbury. 

*  The'occafton  of  this  cenfurc,*  remarks  Mr.  Berington,  ^  was 
^  the  irregular  coronation  of  the  prince,’  by  the  A^rchbifhop  of 
York  inftcad  of  the  Primate  of  Canterbury;  ‘^but  it  had  not 
^  been,  at  this  time,  inflicted,  it  feems,  had  the  behaviour  of 
‘  thofe  prelates  \>een  lefs  malevolent  and  infultingj  for  the  other 
^  biftiops,  who  aflifted  at  the  ceremony,  though  involved  in  the 
\  fame  fcntence,  w^ere  not  rnolefted.  •  Befides,  had  it  been  his 
*  fixed  intention  to  proceed  thus  rigoroufly  againft  them,  and 
^  thereby  to  evince  to  the  world,  that  his  rejentnients  zvere  im- 
f  placable,  his  pride  unconquerable,  and  the  love  cf  concord  meft  alien 
*  from  his  heart,  he  would  not  have  waited  tx)  this  precarious 
^  moment.  It  was  tlieir  own  hoftile  animofity  which  roufed 
^  him  ;  and  jf  the  cbolnefs‘of  reflection  cannot  applaud  the  ftep, 

^  the  quick  feelings  of  humanity  will  he  at  hand  to  mitigate  our  cetr 
♦  furc.*  Wc  have  marked  with  italics  the  claufes  that,  amidfl: 
a  poor  attempt  to  vindicate  the  conduft  of  Becket,  do  give  way 
to  the  loud  calls  of  juftice,  and  coridemn  him  with  a  high-raifed 
tone  of  feverity.  Vet  we  are  forry  to  find' four  pages  after¬ 
wards,  a  repetition  of  this  behaviour  by  Becket,  and  an  aggra¬ 
vation  of  it,  recited  \yithout  the  fmalleft  cenfure.  The  arch- 
blfhop,  in  his  fermon  at  Canterbury  on  Chriftmas-day,  fays 
pur  author  w^ith  a  fang  froid  that  is  aftoniftiing  after  fuch  fenti- 
ments  before,  f  vehemently  inveighed  againft  the  vices  of  the 
f  age,  and  ky  name  excommunicated Jome  of  the  tuoji  notorious  of  ha 
f  enemies d 

Ih  confequence  of  fuch  nieafures,  Becket  was  murdered^ 
T  his  deed  is  one,  of  which  we  muft  fay  as  we  fay  of  the  riots 
at  Birmingham,  that  the  act  was  bad,  but  the  juffertr  dejervii 
it.  We  (liall  here  lubjoin  Mr.  Berington’s  account  of  the  mur¬ 
der^  as  a  proper  fpccimen  of  his  beft  manner ; 
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Berlngton’i  Hijlory  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Second.  263 

«  It  is  wonderful,*  faid  John  of  Salilhury,  *  when  they  [the  four 
knights]  were  gone  to  aim  themfelves,  *  that  you  will  take  no  one's 
advice.  Why  Hill  more  irritate  thofc  mifereants  by  your  replies, 
and  follow  them  to  the  door?  We  could  have  advifed  you  better.’— 

‘  My  refolutioii  is  taken,*  anfwered  the  primate,  *  and  I  well  know 
what  I  fliould  do.’ — ‘  Heaven  grant  it  may  be  fiiccefsful,*  rejoined 
the  fecretary.  In  the  court  of  the  palace,  under  a  large  mulberry- 
tree,  the  knights  took  off  their  outer  garments,  and  appeared  in  ar¬ 
mour;  and  having  opened  the  door  to  the  foldiers  they  had  brought 
with  them,  they  all  feized  their  arms,  and  again  entered  the  palace. 
The  arms  the  knights  bore,  were  an  axe  in  the  left  hand,  to  break 
through  obllacles,  jf  nec-flhry,  and  in  the  right  they  brandilhed  their 
naked  fwords.  With  much  difficulty  the  primate  had  been  prevailed 
onto  leave  his  apartment:  but  tl>e  monks,  whom  his  danger Tiad 
alarmed,  infilled  on  it;  and  as  the  evening  fervice  had  begun,  they 
led  him  to  the  church.  With  a  flow  and  reluclant  Hep  he  advanced 
through  the  cloillcrs,  and  entered  by  a  fide  door.  All  was  confufioii 
here.  *  Cowards,*  faid  he  to  them  as  they  were  barring  the  doors, 

»  I  forbid  you  to  do  it.  I  did  not  come  here  to  refill,  but  to  fuffer/ 
Scarcely  had  he  faid  the  words,  when  the  aflallins,  who  had  not 
found  him  in  the  palace,  came  ruftiing  through  the  cloillers,  and  en¬ 
tering  the  church,  divided.  The  primate,  meanwhile,  had  afeended 
a  few  fteps  towards  the  choir.  *  Where  is  the  traitor  Becket,*  ex- 
(claimed  Reginald  Fitz-Urfe;  and  as  no  anfwer  was  given,  ‘  Where 
is  the  archbilhop?*  he  repeated  in  a  louder  tone.  Becket  turned  his 
head,  and  coming  down  the  fteps  faid,  *  Here  I  am.— Reginald,  I 
have  done  you  many  kindnelTes ;  and  do  you  come  to  me  thus 
armed?* — He  feized  the  primate’s  robe  :  ^  You  (hall  know  at  once,* 
faid  he:  *  Get  out  from  hence,  and  die.* — *  I  will  not  move,*  re¬ 
plied  the  primate,  drawing  his  robe  from  his  hand.  *  Then  fly/ 
exclaimed  the  knight.  *  Nor  that  neither,*  obferved  Becket:  *  but 
if  it  is  my  blood  you  want,  I  am  ready  to  die,  that  the  church  may 
pbtajn  liberty  and  peace ;  only,  in  the  name  of  God,  I  forbid  you  to 
hurt  any  of  my  people.*  Reginald  retired  [^he  Jhotild  have  fald^  ftept 
back]  to  give  a  feverer  blow ;  and  being  joined  by  the  other  aflaffins, 
hettruck  with  all  his  might :  but  Edward  Grime,  a  clerk,  interpofing 
Jiis  arm,  received  the  weight  of  the  blow,  and  the  archbilhop  was 
only  wounded  on  the  head.  *  Now  ftrike,*  exclaimed  Reginald.— 
Becket  bowing  his  head,  in  a  pofture  of  prayer,  ‘  To  God,*  fdid  he, 

*  and  the  patrons  of  this  place,  I  copiniend  myfelf  and  the  church’s 
caufe.*  They  were  his  lall  words.  Without  a  motion  or  a  groan,  in 
the  fame  devout  attitude,  with  his  hands  joined,  he  received  a  fecond 
llroke,  and  as  the  murderers  multiplied  their  blows,  he  fell  motionlcfs 
at  their  feet.  *  He  is  dead,’  faid  they,  and  went  out.* 

So,  by  a  deed  of  horror,  fell  a  man,  we  will  be  bold  to  (ay^ 
the  vi£lim  of  his  own  violence,  an  all'crtor  pf  liberties  which 
were  incompatible  with  the  very  eflTcnce  of  government,  a  re¬ 
publican  demagogue  for  the  church,  the  very  Priestley  of 
poperyj’ 
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But,  now  freed  from  that  vindication  of  Becket,  which  has 
hung  as  a  millftqnc  round  the  neck  of  Mr.  Berington,  has  bent 
him  in Tpite  of  himfelf  to  earth,  and  given  an  aukwardnefs  and 
a  ftiuffling  to  his  ftepsj  the  hiftoriap  proceeds  with  more  pro^ 
pricty,  more  truth,  and  more  grace. 

In  the  appendix  are  two  eflays.  The  firft  contains  a  hiftory 
of  ‘  the  manners,  arts,  and  learning  of  the  period.*  It  has 
many  very  plcafing  notices  in  it,  though  not  all  that  it  mi^ht  and 
Jhoufd  have  had  \  as  our  own  experience,  in  turning  to  original 
authors  for  this  period,  has  convinced  us.  Nor  do  we  approve 
pf  this  mode,  of  detaching  the  moft  pleafing  parts  of  the  hiftory 
from  the  reft.  They  ftiould  have  been  inferred  in  the  main 
hiftory,  as  incidents  had  arifen  v/hich  fifggeftcd  them.  There 
they  would  have  ufefully  ferved  to  temper  and  qualify  the  rough 
^enes  pf  war  and  politics;  and  to  have  thrown  the  foftand 
mellow  ray, of  private  hiftory  over  the  gloom  and  th^  violence 
of  public.  But  the  fecond  efi'ay  contains  an  examination  of 
two  papers  produced  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  made  by  him  the 
foundation  of  fomc  ftriftures  upon  Becker  and  Pope  Alexander. 
The  fir  ft  is  a  letter  aferibed  to  Gilbert  Foliot,  Bifhop  of  Here¬ 
ford,  which  is  fpund  only  in  the  Cottonian  M.  S.  of  letters, 
but  Is  very  extraordinarily  noticed  twice  in  an  index  prefixed  to 
the  Vatican  M.  S.  though  the  letter  appears  not  iri  theM.  S, 
itfelf ;  and  which  Mr.  Berington  has  proved  to  be  fpurious,  we 
think,  principally  by  its  confounding  the  tyvo  tranfaftions  of 
Clarendon  and  of  Northampton  together,  and  aferihing  fome 
capital  circumftances  of  the  latter  meeting  to  the  former.  The 
fccond  is  a  letter  or  bull  from  Pope  Alexander,  found  equally  in 


the  Cottonian  M.  S.  of  letters,  and  privately  permitting  Ro< 


Archbiftiop  of  York,  to  crown  Prince  Henry;  which  Mr. 
Berington  very  reafonably  condemns  for  fpurious,  as  contrary  U 
all  the  fpeeches^  all  the  letters^  of  the  great  a6lors  at  the  time.  In 
both  thefe  proferiptions^  without  any  fufpenfe  on  our  minds,  we 
accord  with  Mr.  Berington ;  and  are  happy  to  fhew  him  in 
what  we  have  wiitten  againft'him  before,  we  are  not  adluated 
merely  with  the  prejudices  of  proteftantifjry,  but  by  a  ftrong  con: 
yidtion  of  tlie  truth.** 

But  in  p.  488  Mf.  Berington  tells  u^,  concerning  King  John 
and  the  Pope-s  legates,  that  ‘  he  met  the  minifters  of  an  all* 
'  ptd//ant  monarch,  before  y/hom  the  laurels  of  his  late  achieve- 
‘  ments  faded.*  This  is  fuch  a  charadicriftic  of  the  RoinaC 
biftiop,  as  carries  a  found  of  horror  to  our  proteftant  cars, 
believe  it  indeed  to  he  applied  in  raillery.  Yet,  even  as  rail¬ 
lery,  it  is  highly  indecent.  Such  language  comes  fo  near  to 
ithc  verge  cf  profanenefs,  if  it  docs  not  enter  the  very  confinf> 
pf  it,  as  to  dif>2;uft  and  offend  every  ear  of  xeligious  fenfibiVitv. 
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}Jlr*  Berington  hlmfelf  will  be  (hocked,  we  truft,  when  he 
^:Oplly  contemplates  it  again.  He  certainjy  will,  if  he  be  what 
we  apprehend  him  to  be,  that  firft  of  human  charadters,  a  re** 
ligious  man.  We  would  not  willingly  fuppofe  any  air  of 
mental  infidelity  to  have  occafionally  ftolen  acrofs  his  hiftorical 
face,  and  for  a  moment  given  it  that  broad  grin  of  folly,  which 
fo  often  diftorts  the  features  of  our  Chriftiah  >vriters  at  prefent. 
Yet  there  is  another  pallage  which  Jeems  to  unite  with  this,  in 
ffinging  fome  (hade  of  infidjslity  over  him.  In  p.  521 — 522. he 
(peaks  in  a  very  irreverent  manner,  of  ‘  the  glorious  army  of 
‘  martyrs’  for  Chriftianity.  He  mentions  fome  perfons  as 
<  either^  with  the  cool  fortitude  of  conviction,  ftepping  forr 
^  w^rd  to  death,  or  with  an  impetuous  enthufiafrn^  as  ancient  mar^ 

*  tyrshod  done^  rufhing  to  its  arms/  This  certainly  bears  the  very 
flare  of  infidelity  in  its  look,  ^nd  throws  a  little  of  its  own  hue 
uppn  the  palTage  preceding.  Yet  we  are  (till  unwilling  to  thinly 
ifo  poorly  of  Mr.Berington’s  underftanding  and  probity,  as  to  fup¬ 
pofe  him  fecretly  polluted  with  infidelity  within.  But  we  appre- 
jiend  his  exertion  of  candour  towards  his  own  religion  of  popery, 
though  it  could  not  raife  him  above  fome  low  prejudices  con-^ 
cerning  Becket,  has  oecafionally  and  infenfibly  carried  him  into 
the  language  of  fcepticifm,  concerning  Chriftianity  at  large# 
Mr.  Gibbon,  amidft  all  the  rank  atmofphere  of  infidelity  about 
him,  betrayed  himfelf,  by  two  occafional  efcapes,  to  be  ftill 
I  what  the  private  hiftory  of  Oxford  reports  him  to  have  once  be^ 
■  come  (and  what  we  remember  it  about  forty  years  ago  to  have 
H  aflcrted  he  was  juft  then  become),  a  papift ;  by  cenfuring  the 
H  crufaders  for  working  at  a  fiege  in  Paflior)  Week,  and  by  calling 
B  marriage  one  of  the  facraments  of  the  church. 

B  We  have  „thus.  reviewed  Mr.  Berington’s  hiftory,  with  an 
B  attention  that  was  due  to  fo  Angular  a  phenomenon,  a  profefled 
B  vindication  of  the  memory  of  Becket,  and  yet  a  proclaimed  ef- 
B  fufion  of  fairnefs  towards  popery  in  a  popifti  clergyman.  W9 
B  have  feen  the  fairnefs  to  fall  egregioufly  in  the  vindication. 
B  The  new  documents,  produced  with  a  natural  triumph  of  heart 
,  B  by  Lord  Lyttelton  againft  Becket,  are  proved,  we  think,  to  be 
B  ufelefs  as  they  are  ;iew.  A  ray  of  candour,  too,  (hoots  acrofs 
r\  Ij  the  page  now  and  then  concerning  Becket  himfelf.  But  then 
H  this  is  only  in  fubordinate  and  inconfiderable  points.  In  the 
>  l|  main  and  capital  parts  of  his  hiftory,  the  candour  is  as  little  as 
t  ll  argument ;  and  Becket  muft  (fill  come  forward  upon  the 
IzM  hiftorical  canvafs,  with  all  the  fternnefs  of  a  domineering 
ll- 1  churchman  in  his  afpeft,  and  with  all  the  blacknefs  of  a  bigot  of 
tol  liberty  over  his  vifage.  In  other  points  Mr.  Berington  is  can- 
lesi  flid,  fair,  and  we  believe,  juft.  His  manner  likewife  is  lively 
tv.  I  ?nd  plcafing.  And  we  conlider  the  whole  yvork  as  the  produdiion 
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of  a  mind  not  very  vigorous,  and  of  a  judgment  not  vcn 
accurate,  but  of  a  fpirit  active^  diflinguifhing,  brilliant,  a;i 
ingenious. 


Art.  V.  Rights  of  Man.  Part  the  S  cond.  Combinifig  Prin^ 
eiple  ivith  Practice*  By  Thomas  Paiuc^  Secretary  for  Portion 
jljfairs  to  Congrejs  rr.  the  American  IVar^  and  Author  of  the  I  Pork 
entitled  ^  Common  Senfe\  and  the  ‘  Firji  Part  of  the  Rights  of 
Marti*  pp.  178.  8vo.  3s.  Jordan.  London,  1792. 

^/|R.  Paine’s  principles,  and  mode  of  exprefllng  them,  arc 
now  pretty  well  known  to  rhoft  of  our  readers;  nor  are 
many  of  them  ignorant  of  the  fubjecls  that  engage  his  pen. 
We  (hall  therefore  confine  ourfeives  to  2;ivlni^  a  Tuccind  ac- 
count  of  the  contents  of  this  pamphlet,  with  a  few  extrad?,  to 
ihew  the  (tyle  in  which  it  is  written,  and  leave  our  readers  to 
make  their  own  comments. 

'  '  The  introdudion  teaches  us,  that  ‘  fo  deeply  rooted  were  all 

*  the  gov.erninents  of  the^old  world,  and  fo  effeduajly  had  the 

*  tyranny  and  antiquity  of  habit  eftablifiied  itfclf  over  the  mind, 

*  tlut  no  beginning  could  be  made  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  Europe, 

*  to  reform  the  political  condition  of  man.  Freedom  had  been 

*  hunted  round  the  globe,  reafon  was  confidered  as  rebellion, 
^  and  the  flavery  of  fear  had  made  men  afraid  to  think.’  But 
fuch,  continues  our  author,  is  the  irrefiftible  nature  of  truth, 
that  all  it  afics,  and  ail  it  v.^ants,  is  the  liberty  of  appearing. 
The  American  governments,  by  Ihewing  men  the  pofiibility  of 
forming  inftitutions  different  from  v/hat  had  hitherto  appeared, 
and  providing  equal  fecurity  'with  Icfs  expence  and  few^cr  rc- 
ftraints,. opened  a  field  of  reafoning  that  had  never  before  been 
explored.'  The  event  proved  as  might  be  expefted.  The  nation 
the  moft  enlightened,  and  in  many  refpecls  the  moll:  opprefl'ed, 
was  the  firft  to  fee  the  abfurdity  of  fubmitting  any  longer  to 
their  old  oppreflors^  and  are  likely  firft  to  form  a  government 
more  productive  of  general  happinefs,  in  fpite  of  the  confe¬ 
deracies  of  all  the  crowned  heads  a^ainft  u;em.  ‘  What  is  the 
t  hiftory  of  ail  inoiiarchica!  governments  but  a  difguftful  pic- 
‘  ture  of  human  wrctchednefs,  and  the  accidental  reqiite  of  a 
^  few  years  repiofe  ?  Wearied  w’ith  war,  and  tired  with  human 
‘  butchery,  they  fat  down  to  reft,  and  called  it  peace.  1  hii 
‘  certainly  is  not  the  condition  that  Heaven  intended  for  man; 
‘  and  if  this  be  monarch':^  well  might  monarchy  be  reckoned 

*  among  the  fins  of  the  Jews.’  Such  are  Ivir.  Paine’s  ideas,  or 

rather  fuch  is  his  cataitt  kaowled:re  of  the  inteatiQn  of  Heaven; 
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bat  he  does  not  proceed  to  teach  us  how  thcfe  things  could  have 
happened  without  the  intention  of  a  Providence  that  governs  all 
human  events. 

I'hc  fecond  part  of  the  Rights  of  Man  has  more  the  air  of 
arrangement  than  the  former,  by  being  divided  into  chapters  j 
the  firft  of  which  treats  of  fociety  and  civilifation  ;  the  fecond 
of  the  origin  of  the  prefent  old  governments.  3.  Of  the  new 
and  old  fyttems  of  government.  4.  Of  conftitutions.  5.  Ways 
and  means  of  reforming  the  political  condition  of  5wropc,  in- 
terfperfed  with  mifcellaneous  obfervations^  OnVthe  firft  four 
our  author  is  very  fhort,  confidering  the  fubjeds  as  in  fomc 
meafure  difeufled  in  the  firft  part,  and  now  chiefly  brought  for¬ 
ward  to  introduce  the  concluding  chapter.  We  (half  follow 
him  as  briefly  as  poffible  through  the  whole. 

In  the  chapter  ‘  on  fociety  and  civilization,*  Mr.  Paine  un^ 
dertakes  to  fhew  that  governmerit  of  any  kind  is  alrnoft  un- 
neceflaiy;  that  the  order  fo  much  admired  in  a  well-regulated 
ftate  exifted  prior  to  government;  and  were  the  latter  to  ceafe^. 
the  former  would  ftill  continue.  It  is  not  very  eafy  to  affert 
what  is  thC' degree  of  order  that  exifts  prior  to  government,  be- 
caufe  we  know  of  no  fuch  ftate  among  mankind ;  and  as  to  tbat^ 
which  remains  when  government  ccafes,  the  few  inftanccs  wc 
have  witneffed  ;ire  not  fuch  as  to  induce  us  to  wifli  for  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  them,  .  It  is  not  eafy,  indeed,  to  produce  a  cafe  where 
government  has  ceafed ;  but  we  have  inftances  innumerable 
where  the  want  of  a  Jirong  government,  or  fufficient  powers  in 
the  executive  part,  has  produced  a  fubvcrfion  of  order,  which 
the  blelfings  of  a  well-direfted  ftate  have  with  difficulty  reftored,. 
In  his  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  the  prefent  old  governments^ 
the  author  has  not  muchjdifficulty jn  fhewing  that  they  all  ori¬ 
ginate  in  conqueft.  From  this  circumftance  he  conceives  wc 
arc  to  trace  all  the  fubfequent  wars  that  have  fof  fo  rnany  cen¬ 
turies  deluged  what  is  called  civilifed  Europe; 

*  Thofe  bands  of  robbers  having  parcelled  out  the  world,  and 
divided  it  into  dorninions,  began,  as  is  naturally  the  cafe,  to  quarrel 
with  each  other.  What  at  firft  was  obtained  by  violence,  was  con- 
fidered  by  others  as  lawful  to  be  taken,  and  a  fecond  plunderer  fuc- 
ceeded  the  firft.  They  alternately  invaded  the  dominions  which  each 
had  afligned  to  himfelf,  and  the  brutality  with  which  they  treated 
each  other  explains  the  original  charadter  of  monarchy.  Ic  was 
ruffian  torturing  ruffian.  The  conqueror  confidcred  the  conquered, 
not  as  his  prifoner,  but  his  property.  He  led  him  in  triumph  rattling 
}n  chains,  and  doomed  him,  at  pleafure,  to  flavery  or  death.  As 
lime  obliterated  the  hiftory  of  their  beginning,  their  fuccelTors  aflumed 
new  appearances,  to  cut  off  the  entail  of  their  difgracc;  but  their 
principles  and  objects  rexnained  the  fame.  What  at  firft  was  plunder, 
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aAumed  the  fefter  name  of  revenue ;  and  the  power  originally  ufurp« 
cd,  they  affected  to  inherit.  • 

‘  From  fuch  beginning  of  governments,  what  could  be  expedled 
but  a  continual  fyltem  of  war  and  extortion  ?  It  has  cltablifhed  itfelf 
into  a  trade.  The  vice  is  not  peculiar  to  one  more  than  to  another, 
but  is  the  common  principle  of  all.  I'here  does  not  cxiil,  within 
fuch  governments,  a  Jlc^mina  whereon  to  engraft  reformation  ;  and  the 
ftwrteil  and  moit  cffedual  remedy  is  to  begin  anew. 

‘  What  fccnes  of  horror,  what  perfedion  of  iniquity,  prefent  them- 
fclvcs  in  contemplating  the  charader,  and  reviewing  the  hillory,  of 
fuch  governments!  If  w'e  would  delineate  human  nature  with  a 
kafenefs  of  lieart,  and  hypocril'y  of  countenance,  that  refiedion  would 
jhadder  at  and  humanity  difown,  it  is  kings,  courts,  and  cabinets, 
that  mull  fit  for  the  portrait.  hdan>  naturally  as  he  is,  with  all  h.s 
faults  about  him,  is  npt  up  tp  the  charader. 

‘  Can  we  pedibiy  luppofe  tlut  if  governments  had  originated  in  a 
light  prinpiple,  and  liad  not  an  interell  in  purfuing  a  wrong  one,  that 
the  world  could  have  been  in  the  wretched  and  quarrelfome  condition 
wc  have  feen  it  ?  ‘  What  inducement  has  the  farmer,  while  following 
the  plough,  . to  lay  afide  his  peaceful  purfuits^  an4  go  to  war  with  ihs 
farmer  of  another  country  ?  or  what  hidpcement  has  the  manufadurer  ? 
Wha't  IS  dominion  to  them,  or  to  any  clafs  of  men  in  a  natipn  ?  Does 
it  add  an  acre  to  any  man*s  eflate,  or  raife  its  value?  Are  not  con- 
^ueft  and  defeat  each  *>f  the  fame* price,  and  taxes  the  never-failing 
confequcncc  ?— Though  this  reafoning  may  be  good  to  a  nation,  i: 
is  not  fo  to  a  government.  .  War  is  the  Fharo  table  of  governmeuts, 
and  nation^  the  dupes  of  the  gamp,’ 

We  (hall  not  give  ourfelves  the  trouble  of  commenting  on 
Mr.  Paine’s  ftylc,  juftjee  obliges  ps  to  admit  that,  in  a  writer 
fo  truly  original,  inaccurapies  of  inelegancies  are  not  what 
fcould  detain  the  aUention  of  the  critic.  But  common  refledioii 
might  have  taught  a  writer  of  lefs  penetration  that  the  meft 
^mplc  form  of  government  is  monarchy;  that  of  courfe  it  muft  I 
be  adopted  in  an  unlimited  ftate  in  the  early  ftages  of  fociety; 
that  in  this  period  it  is  not  the  difpofitions  of  princes  only,  but 
of  fnbjecls  alfo,  frequently  to  interrupt  the  peace  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  and  that  as  men  grow'  wifer  by  the  accumulated  cbfer- 
Vations  of  ages,  they  di (cover  proper  checks  for  royalty,  and 
perceive  how  little  is  to  be  gained  by  war.  7'hus  what  he  at¬ 
tributes  to  a  faulty  governrhent,  may,  in  a  great  meafure,  be 
aferibed  to  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  fubfequent  improve¬ 
ment,  to  the  gradual  unfolding,  of  the  human  intelied.  The 
fame  mode  of  reafoning  is  purfued  in  the  fubfequent  chapter 
•  on  the  old  and  new  fyllems  of  government;’  in  'which  every 
thing  is  imputed  to  the  dnpoiitlons  of  kings  and  courts,  vvhicn 
ought  rather  to  be  aferibed  to  the  ignorance  of  the  times.  That  > 
YiSLT  has  bpea  invariably  injurious  to  both  partie?,  is  now  every.  IP 
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Jiy  better  uiiderftood,  and  peace  is  beginning  to  b^  cultivated 
with  as  much  attention  as  was  once  beftuwed  on  war. 

The  chapter  on  conftitutions  is  only  an  enlargement  of  what 
appeared  on  that  fubje^l  in  the  former  part,  viz.  a  proper  dif- 
crimination  between  a  conftitution  and  a  government.  It  con¬ 
tains  alib  a  pretty  exact  dcfcription  of  the  foederal  ftates  of 
America.  But  as  It  is  of  more  confeqiience  to  attend  to  the 
melioration  of  government,  than  wantonly  to  expofe  its  incon- 
vcniencies,  we  lhall  direct  our  readers  to  the  laft  chapter,  ‘  on 
the  ways  and  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  Europe.* 
The  firft  fubjedt  that  engages  our  author’s  attention  is  com¬ 
merce.  His  obfervations  on  this  go  to  prove  that,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  trade  flouriflies  in  one  country,  it  muft  do  fo  in  all  others 
cmnecled  with  it;  that  it  is  the  intereft  of, a  nation  that  its 
neighbours  (hould  flourilh,  and  not  to  opprefs  them ;  that  the 
balance  of  trade  muft  be  in  fome  meafure  reciprocal,  becaufe  one 
nation  cannot  receive  the  commodities  of  another  without  reci¬ 
procally  exchanging  her  own.  This  is  a  concife  anfvver  to  the 
dangers  apprehended  from  a  powerful  neighbour,  and  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  humbling  an  overgrown  empire.  .Our  author  pro¬ 
ceeds  : 

‘  Quitting  this  fubjeft,  I  now  proceed  to  other  matters. — As  it  19 
necefi'ary  to  include  England  in  the  profpedl  of  a  general  reforinatioa, 
it  is  proper  to  inquire  into  the  defers  of  its  government.  It  is  only 
by  each  nation  reforming  its  own,  that  the  whole  can  be  improved* 
and  the  full  benefit  of  reformation  enjoyed.  Only  partial  advantages 
can  flow  from  partial  reforms. 

‘  France  and  England  are  the  only  two  countries  In  Europe  where 
a  reformation  in  government  could  have  fuccefsfally  begun.  The 
one  fecure  by  the  ocean,  and  the  other  by  the  imnienfiiy  of  its  in¬ 
ternal  ilrength,  could  defy  the  malignancy  of  foreign  defpotifm. 
But  it  is  with  revolutions  as  with  commerce,  the  advantages  increalc 
by  their  becoming  general,  and  double  to  either  what  each  would 

i  receive  alone.  • 

‘  As  a  new  fyftcm  is  now  opening  to  the  view  of  the  world,  the 
European  courts  are  plotting  to  counteradl  it.  Alliances,  contrary  to 
all  former  fyftems,  are  agitating,  and  a  common  interefi  of  courts  is 
forming  againll  the  common  intereft  of  man.  This  combinatioa 
draws  a  line  that  runs  throughout  Europe,  and  prefents  a  caufc  (o 

I  entirely  new,  as  to  exclude  all  calculations  from  former  circum- 
llances.  While, defpotifm  warred  with  defpotifm,  man  had  no  inie* 
fed  in  the  conteft  ;  but  in  a  caufe  that  unites  the  foldier  with  the  ci¬ 
tizen,  and  nation  with  nation,  the  defpotifm  of  courts,  though  it  feels 
‘the  danger,  and  meditates  revenge,  is  afraid  to  ftrike. 
j  ‘  No  queftion  has  arifen  within  the  records  of  hiftory  that  prefled 
l^iththe  importance  of  the  prefent.  It  is  not  whether  this  or  that 
jpriy  lhall  be  in  or  out,  or  whig  or  tory;  or  high  or  low  (hall  prevail ; 
put  whether  man  fliall  inherit  his  rights,  and  univerfal  civiliz.ition 
1  '  tak« 
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take  place  ?  Whether  the  fruits  of  his  labours  (hall  be  enjojed  b? 
himfelf,  or.confumed  by  the  profligacy  of . governments  ?  Whether 
robbery  (hall  be  baniflied  from  courts,  and  wretchednefs  from 
countries  ? 

‘  When,  in  countries  that  are  called  civilized,  we  fee  age  going 
to  the  workhoufe  and  youth  to  the  gallows,  fomething  mull  be  wrong 
in  the  fyftem  of  government.  It  would  feem,  by  the  exterior  ap. 
pearance  of  fuch  countries,  that  all  was  happinefs ;  but  there  lies 
hidden  from  the  eye  of  common  obfervation;  a  mafs  of  wretchedntfs 
that  has  fcarcely  any  other  chance,  than  to  expire  in  poverty  or  in- 
faniy.  Its  entrance  into  life  is  marked  with  the  prefage  of  its  fate; 
and  until  this  is  remedied,  it  is  in  vain  to  punifh. 

*  Civil  government  does  not  coniill  in  executions ;  but  in  making 
that  provilion  foMhe  inftrudlion  of  youth,  and  the  fupport  of  age,  as 
to  exclude,  as  much  as  poflible,  profligacy  from  the  one,  and  dei'pair 
from  the  other.  Inftead  of  this,  the  refources  of  a  country  are  la. 
vilhed  upon  kings,  upon  courts,  upon  hirelings,  impollors,  and  pro- 
ftitutesj  and  even  the  poor  themfelves,  with  all  their  wants  upon 
them,  are  compelled  to  fupport  the*  fraud  that  opprefles  them. 

‘  Why  is  it  that  fcarcely  any  are  executed  but  tlie  poor  ?  The  fad 
is  a  proof,  among  other  things,  of  a  wretchednefs  in  their  condition. 
Bred  up  without  morals,  and  call  upon  the  world  without  a  profped, 
they  arc  the  expofed  facrifice  of  vice  and  legal  barbarity,  'fhe  mil- 
lions  that  arc  fuperfluoufly  walled  upon  governments,  are  more  than 
fufEcient  to  reform  thofe  evils,  and  to  benefit  the  condition  of  every 
man  in  a  nation,  not  included  within  the  purlieus  of  a  court.  This  I 
hope  to  make  appear  in  the  progrefs  of  this  work. 

*  *  It  is  the  nature  of  compaflion  to  aflbeiate  with  misfortune.  In 
taking  up  this  fubjedl  I  feek  no  recompence — I  fear  no  confequence. 
Fortified  with  that  proud  integrity,  that  difJains 'to  triumph  cr  to 
yield,  1  wdll  advocate  the  rights  of  man. 

*  It  is  to  my  advantage  that  I  have  ferved  an  apprenticelhip  to  life. 
I  know  the  value  of  moral  inllru6lion,  and  I  have  fecn  the  danger 
of  the  contrary. 

*  At  an  early  period,  little  more  than  fixteen  years  of  age,  ra\r 
and.  adventurous,  and  heated  with  the  falfe  heroifm  of  a  mailer  *  who 
had^  ferved  in  a  man  of  war,  I  began  the  carver  of  my  own  for¬ 
tune,  and  entered  on  board  the  Terrible  privateer.  Captain  Death. 
From  this  adventure  I  was  happily  prevented  by  the  affedionate  and 
moral  remonftrance  of  a  good  father,  who,  from  his  own  habits  of 
life,  being -of  the  Quaker  profeffion,  mud  begin  to  look  upon  me  as 
loll.  But  the  impreflioni  much  as  it  efFe(fled  at  the  time,  began  to 
wear  away,  and  I  entered  afterwards  in  the  King  of  Pruffia  privateer, 
Captain  Mendez,  and  went  with  her  to  fea.  Yet,  from  fuch  a  be¬ 
ginning,  and  with  all  the  inconvenience  of  early  life  againll  inei  I 
am  proud  to  fay,  that  with  a  perfeverance  undifmayed  by  difficulties, 


•  Rev.  William  Knowles,  matter  of  the  grammar  fchool  of  Thet* 
ford,  in  Norfolk.  ^ 
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ft  (Jirinte^refl^dners  tlm  compelled  refpe^l,  I  have  not  only  contributed 
to  jalfe  a  new  empire  in  the  worid,  founded  on  a  new  fyftem  of  go- 
Vernmentrbut  1  have  arrived  at  an  eminence  in  political  literature, 
the  moil  dithcnlt  of  all  lines  to  fuececd  and  excel  in,  which  ariftocracy, 
with  all  its  aids,  has  not  been  able  10  reach  or  to  rival. 

<  Knowing  my  own  heart,  and  feeling  myfelf,  as  1  now  do,  fupe* 
rior  to  all  the  (kirmilh  of  party,  the  inveteracy  of  interefted  or  inif- 
taken  opponents,  I  anfwer  not  to  falfchood  or  abufe,  but  proceed  la 
the  defeats  of  the  Englilli  government.’ 

In  a  note  fubjoined  we  have  a  farther  account  of  the  author’s 
life.  In  pointing  out  the  defedts  of  the  Englifli  government,  he 
Is  very  fevere  on  corporations  in  general.  It  is  true  the  im¬ 
proved  Mate  of  the  times  has  pretty  well  convinced  the  world 
that  exclufive  privileges  of  every  kind  are  injurious  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  iiitereft.  Nor  is  our  author  lefs  pointed  on  the  two  houfes 
of  parliament,  particularly  what  is  ufually  called  the  upper 
houfe.  He  ferms,  indeed,  very  much  difpofed  to  go  MHl  higher, 
when  he  animadverts  with  fuch  feverity  on  the  inconveniencies 
this  country  has  fuftered  fincc  ‘  the  coming  of  Hanoverians*^ 
But  it  is  not  the  family,  to  do  him  juftice,  that  offends  Alr^ 
Paine.  It  is  the  kingly  office  that  diMrelfcs  him  moft.  ‘  The 

*  crown,’  fays  he,  ‘  iignities  a  nominal  office  of  a  million 

*  fterling,  the  bufinefs  of  which  confifts  in  receiving  the  mo- 
‘  ney.’  But  it.  will  prefently  appear  that  he  has  no  objection  to 
a  firrt  officer  of  Mate,  provided  his  pay  be  not  too  great,  and 
that  he  have  fome  employment  to  go  through  in  return  for  it. 

But  that  we  may  confine  ourfelves  as  much  as  poffihlc  to 
objedls  the  moft  important  to  this  countryi  we  fhall  return  to 
Mr.  Paine’s  propofitions  on  this  fubjedl.  *  The  firll  is,  that  an 
alliance  fliould  be  formed  betvv^n  Grcat-Britain,  France,  and 
America,"  by  which’ the  ex  pence  of  large  {landing  armies  and 
fleets  of  war  would  be  faved : 

*  Thefe  matters  admitted,  the  national  expences  might  be  put 
back,  fer  the  fake  of  a  precedent^  to  what  they  were  at  lome  period 
when  France  and  England  were  not  enemies.  This  confequently 
inuft  be  prior  to  the  Hanover  fucceflion,  and  a>.j  to  the  revolution  of 
1688.  The  firft  initance  that  prefents  itfelf,  antecedent  to  thofe 
dates,  is  in  the  very  walteful  and  profligate  times  of  Charles  the 
Second;  at  which  time  England  and  France  aded  as  allies.  If  I 
have  chofen  a  period  of  great  extravagance,  it  will  ferve  to  (hew  mo¬ 
dern  extravagance  in  a  ftill  worfe  light ;  efpecially  as  the  pay  of  the 
navy,  the  army,  and  the  revenue  officers,  has  not  increafed  fince  that 
time. 

‘  The  peace  eftablifhment  was  then  as  follows. — See  Sir  John 
Sinclair’s  Hiftory  of  the  Revenue.  , 
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Navy 
Army 
Ordnance 
Civil  Lift 


300,000 

212,000 

-  40,000 

-  462,115 

1,014,115 


*  The  parliament,  however,  fettled  the  whole  annual  peace  efta- 
blifhment  at  i,2co,ooo/.  If  we  go  back  to  the  time  of  Elizabeih, 
the  amount  of  all  the  taxes  was  but  half  a  million,  yet  the  nation 
fees  nothing  during  that  period  that  reproaches  it  with  want  of 
confequence. 

*  All  circumftances  then  'taken  together,  arifing  from  the  French 
revolution,  from  the  approaching  harmony  and  reciprocal  interell  of 
the  two  nations,  the  abolition  of  court  intrigue  on  both  fides,  and 
the  progfefs  of  knowledge  in  the  fcience  of  government,  the  annual 
expenditure  might  be  put  back  to  one  million  and  an  half,  viz. 

Navy  '500,000 

Army  -  •  -  -  i  -  -  500,000 

Expences  of  government  -  -  ^  -  500,000 

'  £.  1,500,000 

% 

^  Even  this  fum  is  fix  times  greater  than  the  expences  of  govern¬ 
ment  are  in  America;  yet  the  civil  internal  government  in  England 
(I  mean  that  adminiftered  by  means  of  quarter  feflions,  juries,  and 
affize,  and  which,  in  faft,  is  nearly  the  whole,  and  performed  by  the 
nation),  is  lefs  cxpcnce  upon  the  revenue,  than  the  fame  fpecies  and 
portion  of  government  is  in  America. 

*  It  is  time  that  nations  ftiould  be  rational,  and  not  be  governed 
like  animals,  for  the  pleafure  of  their  riders.  To  read  the  hiftorvof 
kings,  a  hian  would  be  almoft  inclined  to  fuppofe  that  government 
cenfifted  in  flag-hunting,  and  that  every  nation  paid  a  million  a  year 
10  a  huntfman.  Man  ought  to  have  pride  or  (hame  enough  to  blulh 
at  being  thus  impofed  upon  ;  and,  when  he  feels  his  proper  character, 
he  will.  Upon  all  fubjects  of  this  nature,  there  is  often  pafling  in 
the  mind,  a  train  of  ideas  he  has  not  yet  accuftomed  himfelf  to  encou¬ 
rage  and  communicate.  Rcftrained  by  fomethlng'that  puts  on  the 
charafter  of  prudence,  he  a£ls  the  hypocrite  upon  himfelf  as  well  as 
to  others.  It  is,  however,  curious  to  obferve  how  foon  this  fpell  can 
be  di/Tolved.  A  finglc  expreflion,  boldly  conceived  and  uttered,  will 
fometimes  put  a  whole  company  into  their  proper  feelings ;  and  whole 
nations  are  a<5led  upon  in  the  fame  manner. 

*  As  to  the  offices  of  which  any  civil  government  may  be  com* 
pofed,  it  matters  but  little  by  what  names  they,  are  deferibed.  In 
the  rotine  of  bufinefs,  as  before  obferved,  whether  a  man  be  ftiled 
a  prefident,  a  king,  an  emperor,  a  fenator,  or  any  thing  elfe,  it  is  im- 
poffible  that  any  fcrvice  he  can  perform,  can  merit  from  a  nation 
more  than  ten  thoufand  pounds  a  year ;  and  as  no  man  ftiould  be 
paid  beyond  his  fervices,  fo  every  man  of  a  proper  heart  will  not 

accept 
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iccept  more;  Public  money  ought  to  be  touched  with  the  moft 
fcrupulous  confcioufnefs  of  honour.  It  is  not  the  produce  of.  riches 
only,  but  of  the  hard  earnings  of  labour  and  poverty.  It  is  drawd 
even  from  the  bitternefs  of  want  and  mifery.  Not  a  beggar  paflesj* 
or  perifties  in  the  ftreets,  whofe  mite  is  not  in  that  mafs. 

‘  Were  it  poffible  that  the  Congrefs  of  America  could  be  fo  loft 
to  their  duty,  and  to  the  intereft  of  their  conllitucnts,  as  to  offer 
General  Waftiington,  as  prefident  Of  America,  a  million  a  year,  he 
would  not,  and  he  could  not,  accept  it.  His  fenfc  of  nonour  is  of 
another  kind.  It  has  coft  England  almoft  fever ty  millions  fterling  to 
maintain  a  family  imported  from  abroad,  of  very  inferior  capacity 
to  thoufands  in  the  nation ;  and  fcarcely  a  yeat*  has  pafled  that  has 
not  produced  fome  new  mefeeriary  application.  Even  the  phyficians 
bills  have  been  fent  to  the  public  to  be  paid.  No  wonder  that  jails 
arc  crowded,  and  taxes  and  poors -rates  increafed.  Under  fiich  fyf- 
tems,  nothing  is  to  be  looked  for  but  what  has  already  happened ; 
and  as  to  reformation;  whenever  it  comes,  it  mull  be  from  the  nation^ 
and  not  from  the  government. 

‘  To  ihew  that  the  fum  of. five  Hundred  thoufand  pounds  is  more 
than  fufficient  to  defray  all  the  expences  of  government,  .exclufive  of 
navies  and  armies,  the  following  eltimate  is  added  for  any  country  of 
the  fame  extent  as* England. 

‘  In  the  fir  ft  place;  three  hundred  reprefentatires,  fairly  defied, 
are  fufficient  for  all  the  purpofes  to  which  Icgiflation  can.  apply,  and 
preferable  to  a  larger  number.  They. may  be  divided  into'  two  or 
three  houfes,  or  meet  in  one,  as  in  France,  of  in  any  manner  a  con- 
ft’tution  (hall  direft. 

‘  As  reprefen  tat  ion  is  always  confidered;  in  free  countries,  as  the 
moft  honourable  of  all  llations,  the  allowance  made  to  it  is  merely  to 
defray  the  expence  which  the  reprefen tatives  incur  by  that  fervicCj 
and  not  to  it  as  an  office. 

If  an  allowance,  at  the  rat^  of  five  hundred  pounds 
a/tft,  be  made 'to  every  reprefentative.  dedudling  for  I  ^ 
non  attendance,  the  eXpence,  if  the  whole  number 
sfttended  for  fiX  months,  each  year,Avould  be  -  .  -  J 

The  official  departments  cannet  rcafonably  exceed  the 
following  number,  with  the  fabrics  annexed  :  ‘ 

Three  offices,  at  tea  thoufand  pounds  each  -  -  jb.ood 

Ten  ditto,  at/^  5000  each  -  -  -  50,6(70 

Twenty  ditto,  at  ^.  20:6  each  -  -  40,000 

Fohy  ditto,  Bt£.  iroocacli  -•  -  ^  -  40,000 

Tw'O  hundred  ditto,  at^.  500  each  -  '  -  joc,ooo 

Three  hundred  ditto,  ^at  200  each  •  -  .60,000 

Five  hundred  ditto,  at  100  each  -  -  50,600 

Seven  hundred  ditto,  di  fiit  each  -  -  s2,coo 
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‘  If  a  nation  cboofc,  it  can  dedufl  four  per  cent,  from  all  ofKce?| 
and  make  one  of  twenty  thoufand  per  unn, 

*  All  revenue  officers  are  paid  out  of  the  monies  they  colleft,  and 
therefore  are  not  in  this  eftimation. 

•  The  foregoing  is  not  offered  as  an  detail  of  offices,  but  to 
(hew  the  number  and  rate  of  falarics  which  five  hundred  thoufiind 
pounds  will  fupport ;  and  it  will,  on  experience,  be  found  impracti¬ 
cable  to  find  bufinefs  fufficient  to  jullify  even  this  expcnce.  As  to 
the  manner  in  which  office  bufinefs  is  now  performed,  the  chiefs,  in 
feveral  offices,  fuch  as  the  poll- office,  and  certain  offices  in  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  &C.  do  little  more  than  fign  their  names  three  or  four 
times  a  year ;  and  the  whole  duty  is  performed  by  under  clerks. 

‘  Taking,  therefore,  one  million  and  an  half  as  a  fufficient  peac« 
cftablifhnient  for  all  the  honeft  purpofes  cf  government,  which  u 
three  hundred  thoufand  pounds 'more  than  the  peace  ellabliihment  ia 
the  profligate  and  prodigal  tirnes  of  Charles  the  Second  (notwith- 
ftanding,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  the  pay  and  falaries  of  ih« 
army,  navy,  and  revenue  rmcers,  continue  the  fame  as  at  that  pe¬ 
riod),  there  will  remain  a  furplus  of  upwards  of  fix  millions  nut  of 
the  prefent  current  cxpences.  The  qucllion  then  will  be,  how  to 
difpofc  of  this  furplus.* 


%  * 

If  this  were  infufTicicnt  to  fhew  oiir  readers  the  furprifinj 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Painci unites  boldnefs  of  defio;!)'  with  ac- 
curacy  of  reafoning  and  ininutenefs  of  detail,  we  would  enlarge 
on  the  many  propofals  he  oft'ers  for  relieving  the  poor,  the  aged, 
and  the  infirm^  by  a  plan  as  novel  as  it  is  ingenious,  and  in 
many  refpedts  praiticable.  But  thofe  who  arc  fond  of  thefe  im- 
porUnt  dirquifitions  will  choofe  .to  confult  the  book  itfdf; 
^while  others  may  fancy  we  have  already  dwelt  too  long  upon  it. 
Indeed,  it  is  hardly  poilible  to  comprefs  a  work,  which,  being 
dcllitute  of  ornament,  declamation,  and  for  the  mo.l  part  of  di- 
greflion,'is  already  as  concife  as  is  confiilent  with  pcrfpicuity, 
.and  that  point  which  is  peculiar  to  our  author*  VVe  lliull  in 
general  obferve,  that  ho  w’ilhes  his  improvements  to  be  brought 
about  with  caution,  and  by  thofe  gradual  means  that  are  lealt 
likely  to  interrupt  the  order  of  trade  and  revenue.  That  w 
xronvince  the  public  by  their  own  feelings  of  the  advanta'jes 
arifing  from  a  better  government,  he  would  propofe  Icirciing 
the  taxes,  rather  than  paying  .off  the  debt.  The  taxes  he  pro- 
pofes  to  relieve  the  fiibjecff  of  are  many  of  them  the  fame  that 
•  Mr.  Pitt  has  lately  aboliihed.  Thus  it  appears  that  two  great 


men  come  nearly  to  the’ fame  point,  though  by  different  jour- 
*nies.  Mr.  Paine,  indeed,  feems  to  doubt  whether  the  mhiiSu 


has  ilolen  his  plan  from  him.  But  this  will  be  excufed  by  taoli 
who  fec^dledl  how  tenacious  autliors  and  inventors  are  ot  their 
plans  and  diicoverics.  An  apj^idix  is  added,  in  which 
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Paine  dates  the  fa6ls,  leaving  his  readers  to  form  their  own 
judgment* 

After  what  we  have  laid,  and  the  extracts  we  have  given^ 
any  opinion  of  the  work  is  unnecclTary.  Political  fubjecls  on 
a  broad  fcale  are  now  the  reigning  topics  every  where;  and  bold 
as  Mr.  Paine’s  reafbnings^at  firft  feemed,  ^e  world  appears 
every  day  better  reconciled  to  them. 


t  * 

Art.  VI.  Letters  to  the  Af  mbers  of  the  New  ferufaUm  Churchy 
.  f^med  by  Baron  Swede  nborg.  By  Jofeph  Priejlley^  LL.  Z). 

F*R*Sk  {5*44  PP*  IS4  bd*  Johnfon.  London, 

tT  is  certainly  a  mark  of  Dr.  Prlcftley’s  patience,  and  we 
^  doubt  not  of  his  good  intentions,  that  he  ftiould  engage  in 
the  arduous  talk  of  reconverting  the  difciples  of  a  new  religion# 
But  a  defire  of  fulfilling  his  duty  fuperfedes  all  other  conlider- 
ations  in  this  zealous  and  indefatigable  writer.  We  need  hardly 
obferve,  that  no  great  difficulty  is  required  in  producing  texts 
of  feripture  to  confute  Baron.  Swedenborg’s  dodlrines;  nor  are 
his  opinions  and  vifions  more .  free  from  objection.  Perhaps 
many  will  fay^  that  to  read  them  is  fufficient  to  expofe  them# 
Of  this  we  fhall  give  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  judging,  by 
tranferibing  part  of  Dr.  Prieftley’s  appendix : 

^  As  my  readers  will  be  able  to  form  but  an  imperfe6I  idea  of  Mr. 
Swedenborg’s  writings  from  'the  quotations  I  have  had  occafion  to 
make  from  them  in  thefe  Letters,  1  (hall  for  their  greater  fatisfaclion, 
fubjoin  fome  larger  extrads.  The  following  are  copied  from  the 
Univer/al  Theology,  RS  recited  at  the  Genera!  Co^/erence  of  tke  Members 
if  the  New  Church  held  in  Great  Eajlcheap,  London,  f  om  the  lyh  ta 
tbi  I'jtb  of  jLpril,  1 789.  See  the  MinutiS  of  that  Conference,  p.  7,  &c. 

*  1  (hall  relate  the  following  particulars,  which  1  know  to  be  true, 
becaufe  1  have  been  an  cye-witnefs  of  them,  and  therefore  can  tcltify 
the  truth  of  them.  1  was  once  raifed  up,  as  to  my  fpirit,  into  the 
angelic  heaven,  and  introduced  to  a  particular  fcciety  therein  ;  and 
immediately  fome  of  the,  wife  ones  of  the  fociety  came  to  me  and 
faid,  What  news  from  earth?  I  leplied,  This  is  new,  that  the 
Lord  hath  revealed  Arcana,  which,  in  point  of  real  excellence, 
exceed  all  the  Arcana  heretofore  revealed  fince  the  beginning  of  the 
church.  They  afleedi  What  Arcana*?  I  anfwercd.  The  following* 
Here  follows  the  feveral  articles  of  his  difcoverics. 

•  ‘  The  angels,  on  hrariug  an  account  of  all  thefe  new'  difeoveries 
K^ade  to  mankind,  were  much  rejoiced  ;  but  they  faw  that  I  was  for- 
rowful  and  dejeded,  and  they  afked.  What  is  the  caufe  of  thy  for- 
row?  1  replied,  Becaufe  thefe  Arcana  at  this  day  revealed  by  the 
Lord,  notwithllanding  their  fuperiority  in  exceUcnce  and  dignity 
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above  all  the  knowledges  that  have  been  heretofore  pubUffied  to  jhe 
world,  are  yet  reputed  on  earth  as  things  of  no  value.  The  angch 
wondered  at  this,  and  rcqueftcd  the  Lord’s  pcrmiATion  to  look  down 
into  the  world  ;  and  they  looked  down,  and  lo,  mere  darknefs  wai 
therein  ;  and  it  was  fiiggefted  "to  them  to  write  thofe  Arcana  on  a 
paper,  and  let  the  paper  down  on  earth,  and  then  they  would  ice  a 
prodigy;  and  they  did  fo,  and  lo!  the  paper,  on  which  the  Arcana 
were  written,  was  let  down  from  heaven,  and  in  its  progrefs,  whilit 
it  was  yet  in  the  fpiritual  world,  it  (hone  bright  like  a  ftar,  but  when 
it  came  into  the  natural  world,  the  light  difappeared,  and  as  it  hll 
on  the  ground,  it  was  totally  ckirkened ;  and  when  it  was  let  down 
by  the  angels  among  fome  aifemblies  confiding  of  learned  clergy  and  l 
laity,  many  of  them  were  heard  to  mutter  words  to  this  effedt,  What 
have  we  got  here?  is  it  anything  or  nothing?  What  matters  it 
whether  we  know  thofe  things  or  do  not  know  them?  Surely  they 
are  the  offspring  of  imagination  and  a  dlfordered  brain  :  and  it  ap* 
peared  as  if  fome  took  the  paper  and  folded  it  into  different  fhape, 
and  then  again  unfolded  it  with  their  fingers ;  and  alfo  as  if  fome 
tore  it  in  pieces,  and  were  defirous  to  tread  it  under  their  feet ;  but 
they  were  prevented  by  the  Lord  from  proceeding  to  fuch  encr- 
mity,  and  the  angels  were  charged  to  take  up  the  paper  back  again, 
and  fecure  it;  and  hecaivfe  thefe  things  affedlcd  the  angels  with  lor- 
row,  they  began  to  think  with  thcmfelves  how  long  the  darknefieu 
earth  would  continue,  it  was  told  them,  *  For  a  time,  and  times,  aui 
half  a  time.’  Rev.  xii.  14. 

'  1  am  aware  tr^it  many  who  read  the  memc^'aMe  annexe] 

to  each  chapVr  of  this  work,  will  conceive  that  they  arc  the  fidicn> 

'  ©f  imagination ;  but  1  proteft  in  truth  that  they  are  not  fidliciib,  bu‘ 
were  really  feen  and  heard  ;  not  feen  and  heard  in  any  llatc  of  the 
blind  in  ilcep,  but  in  a  Hate  when  I  was  broad  awake ;  for  it  hath 
pleafod  the  Lord  to  manifell  hirafelf'  to  me;  and  to  fend  me  to  teach 
the  things  relating  to  his  New  Church,  which  is  meant  by  the  Ne? 
jerufalem  in  the  Revelation  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  hath  opened  the 
interiors  of  my  mind,  or  fpirit,  by  virtue  of*  which  privilege  it  was 
granted  me  to  have  commerce  with  angels  in  the  fpiritual  world,  ari 
at  the  fame  time  with' men  in  the  natural  world,  and  that  now  for 
fwenty-feven  years.  Who  in  the  Chriftian  world  would  have  known 
any  thing  concerning  heaven  and  hell,  unleCs  it  had  pleafed  the  Lord 
to  open  fpiritual  vifion  in* fome  perfoa  or  other,  and  to'fliew  and  teaciv 
what  relates  to  the  fpiritual  world  I* 

*  I  (hall  clofc  thefe  extracts  with  fome  from  Mr.  Swedenborg  J 
7 reat if:  concerning  t hi  laji  Judgment y  p.  127. 

*  'I  hat  the  Babylon  here  treated  of’  (viz.  in  the  Revelation)  ‘  b 
deftroyed,  no  other  man  can  know  than  he  who  (aw  it ;  and  to  it 
was  given  to  fee  in  w'hat  manner  the  lall  judgment  w  as  executed  a.id 
accomplifhed  on  all,  particularly  on  thofe  who  were  from  Babylon  J 
wherefore  I  (hall give  a  deferrption  thereof.  This  was  granted  to  m* 
principally  for  this  rcafon,  that  it  might  be  known  to  the  world  iHat 
all 'things  predided  in  the  Re^vclation  are  divinely  infpired,  and  t!i3t 
it  is  a  prophetic  book  of  the  word.  For  unlei»  this  were  revealed  .0 
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^  world,  and  at*  the  fame  time  the  internal  fenfe  dJfcwercd,  which 
Js  contained  in  every  expreflion  therein,  in  like  manner  as  in  every 
prophetic  book  of  the  C)ld  Teftamcnt,  that  book  might  be  rejefled, 
^'C.  To  prevent,  therefore,  this  from  being  the  cafe;  it  has  pleafed 
the  Lord  to  make  me  an  eye-witnefs,’  &c. 

We  believe  moft  of  our  readers  will  be  latislied  with  this^ 
without  any  eleborate  difeuffion  of  the  fubjedl. 


Art.  VII.  ATreatife  on  ihe  Hyd^'ocele  y  containing  an  Examine 
atiori  of  all  ihe  ufual  Methods  of  obtaining  Relief  in  that  Difeafe» 
The  radical  Cure  by  Injeulion  is  particularly  deferibedy  and  i7- 
lujl rated  ixdth  Cafes.  By  f  antes  EarUy  Efq,  Surgeon  Extras 
ordinary  to  his  Mayefty"* s  Houjeholdy  and  Senior  Surgeon  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  HofphaU  pp#  163.  Svo,  2s.  6d.  Johnfon. 
London,  1791* 

Mr.  Earle,  in  hts  odition  of  the  works  of  the  late  Mr.  Pott, 
inferted  an  account  of  a  method  of  curing  the  hydrocele, 
which  appeared  to  him  preferable  to  any  he  had  known  pradlifed 
in  this  country ;  but  it  having  been  fuggefted,  that  the  fuccefs 
[  of  the  operation  was  fcarcely  fufficiently  ellablirtied  by  the 
^  cafes  which  were  then  exhibited,  he  has  been  induced  to  re- 
"  fume  the  fubjecl,  aiid  to  relate  what  farther  obfervations  he  has 
made  concerning  it. 

The  method  of  cure  above  alluded  .to  is  tliat  by  injection, 
i  the  firft  ufe  of  which  ha^  been  attributed  to  an  army  lurgeon, 
i  of  the  name  of  Monro.  That  gentleman  began  with  applying 
llpirits  of  wine,  which  cured  the_j:omplaint ;  but*  the  inflam- 

iiation  was  fo  violent,  that  he  thought  it  expedient  to  try  a 
ilder  injection.  He  accordingly  fsblfituted  wine,  which  an-- 
rered  the  purpofe  as  well,  with  lefs  violence:  but  what  the 
iantity  was,  or  how  long  it  was  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  fac, 
not  mentioned.  It  appears  that  furgeons  hav^  paid  little 
tehtion  to  this,  pra£t ice  ;  and  Le  Dran  conceives  that  injec- 
3ns  cannot  fucceed,  becaufe  it  would  be  impoffible  to  bring 
e  fides  of  the  cyft  together  fo  as  to  touch ;  belides  that  the 
ocefs  would  be  liable  to  bring  on  inflammation.  But  the 
tter  of  thefe  is  the  very  circumllance  on  w'hich  Mr.  Earle  re* 
>mmends  fuch  a  method  of  cure; 

*  The  proper  objeft,’  fays  be,  ‘  of  all  attempts  to  cure  the  hy- 
ocele  without  dellruftion  of  the  fac,  is  to  produce  fuch  adhefion 
the  dirtended  vaginal  coat  of  the  teftis  to  the  gland,  as  (hall  anni- 
late  the  cavity  in  which  the  water  conftituting  the  difeafe  is  con- 
\Vc  know  tliat  this  efte\5l  is  produced  by  a  certain  degree 
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cf  inflammation’,  and  are  unacquainted  with  any  other  procefs,  either 
natural  or  artificial,  by  which  it  can  be  brought  about. 

‘  Injections  introduced  within  the  tunica  vaginalis,  into  the  ure^ 
thra,  or  into  any  cavity  of  the  body,  natural,  or  formed  by  difeafe, 
are  certainly  capable  of  doing  mifehief ;  but  the  inifchief  mud  arife 
from  the  nature  of  the  injection  :  if  it  be  violent  or  irritating,  it  may 
produce  loo  great  inflammation.  The  caullic  and  highly  ftimulating 
injcAions  which  had  been  mod  injudicioufly  made  ufe  of,  and  re. 
tained  an  unneceflary  length  of  time,  undoubtedly  did  harm,  and 
were  the  eaufe  of  bringing  injeClions  in  general,  and  for  the  cure  cf 
hydroceles  in  particular,  into  diferedit;  but  it  is  e^ctremely  abfurd  to 
infer  from  fuch  indances,  that  all  kinds  of  injections  mud  be  per- 
nicious. 

•  Injections  may  certainly  be  prepared  fo  corrofive  as  to  inflame, 
and  even  to  diflfolve  the  moll  indolent  parts;  on  the  contrary,  they 
may  be  ufed  fo  bland  as  not  to  oftend  the  mod  fenfible  membrane  or 
f^irface  in  the  human  body,  and  they  may  be  made  to  produce  any 
intermediate  effect.  There  is  no  kind  of  ftlmulus  which  admits  of 
fuch  various  modifications. 

‘  Other  great  advantages  of  injeClions  are,  that  they  apply  them- 
felvcs  equally  and  iiniverfally  over  the  whole  cavity  into  which  they 
are  thrown,  and  w'hen  they  nave  remained  long  enough  to  produce 
the  requifite  ftimulus,  'they  are  cafdy  and  completely  difchargtd. 
U'befc  are  effential  effeCts  which  cannot  be  derived  from  ai.y  Iclid 
body.*  . 

I  ^  * 

The  inje£lion  which  Mr,  Earle  chofe  for  the  purpofe  was 
wine ;  becaufe  the  ftrength  of  this  liquor  is  not  fo  great  as  to 
render  it  an  unfafe  remedy^  and  it  may  be  readily  lowered  ac- 
cording  to  the  different  fcnfibility  of  the  parts.  He  informs  us 
that  the  fuccefs  which  has  attended  it,  has  more  than  anfwered 
his  expectation  ;  and  this  he  confirms  by  the  recital  of  no  lefs 
tjmn  twenty-eight  cafes  in  which  he  has  adopted  the  praCtice, 
in  the  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  teflis,  and  in  a  cafe  like- 
W’ife  of  the  hydrocele  of  the  fpermatic  chord. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Earle  feems  to  have  eftablifhed  the  utility 
of  the  method  of  cure  by  injection  upon  undeniable  evidence; 
and  it  is  a  circumftance  much  in  favour  of  the  practice,  that 
Mr.  Pott,  as  he  tells  us,  had,  a  little* before  his  death,  become 
a  convert  to  this  mode  of  treatment.  Previous  to  the  account 
of  the  cure  by  injedlion,  Mr,  Earle  takes  a  viev/  of  the  other 
methods  hitherto  pradifed,  and  makes  judicious  obfervations 
upoii  them.  , 

»  ^  •  • 
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Art.  VIII.  Addenda  to  Anecdotes^  (Ac*  ancient  and  modern* 
•  IVith  Obfervations.  By  y^rnes  Petit  Andrewsy  f,A*S*  pp,  106. 
8vo.  3s.  Stockdale.  London,  1790. 
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OTHING  proves  more  gratifying  to  the . generality  of 
readers  than  wcll-chofen  anecdotes.  '  They  admit  of 
boundlefs  variety  in  the  nature  of  the  fubje(5ts,  and  place  cha- 
radters  and  circumftances  in  the  ftrongeft  light,  with  a  kind  of 
epigrammatic  *  poignancy.  The  compiler  of  thefe  Addenda 
feems  at  lead:  to  have  been  induftrious  in  his  refearches;  whe¬ 
ther  equally  fortunate  in  the  difeovery  of  literary  treafures,  a 
few  examples  of  what  he  has  been  able  to  procure  will  belt 
determine. 

The  tragical  end  of  an  eminent  French  writer  is  thus 
recited:  •  '  .  , 

*  The  ingenious  Abbe  de  Prevoft  fell  hy  a  fate  as  extraordinary 
as  that  of  any  of  the  moil  unfortunate  heroes  of.  bis  own  romances. 
He  was  attacked,  while  wandering  alone  in  the  foreft  of  Cnantilly, 
by  a  fit  of  the  apopleclic  kind,  which  rendered  his  body,  to  appear¬ 
ance,  dead.  Some  peafants  carried  him  to  the  next  village,  where  a 
rural  court  of  jullice,  fummoned  in  haile,  decreed,' that  he  ought  to 
be  initantly  opened,  that  it  might  be  known  whether  or  no  he  died 
fairly.  -Ihe  furgeon  of  the  hamlet,  in  a  moment,  began  the  oper¬ 
ation.  In  vain  did  the  reviving  Abbe  Ihriek  aloud.  It  was  too  late. 
He  only  opened  his  eyes  to  fee  the  horrid  apparatus  around  him,  and 
then  clofed  them  to  eiidlefs  night.*  ’ 

•  The  following  odd  tile  is  t^ken  from  the  ‘  Catalogus  Glorise 

Muiidi,’  and  is  alfo  related  b^  Ue  Thou  ;  ^ 

•  *  ‘  • 

‘  A  moft  cruel  ferttence  was  denounced  in  1540  by  the  parliament 
of  Provence,  againfl  the  Vandois  of  the  Valley  of  Merindoi;  which 
configned  them  all  to  dellrudlion,  on  account  of  their,  hcrefy.  Their 
utter  rain  was,  h^'wever,  delayed  by  a  very  fingular  circutnftance. 
An  innumerable  army  of  rats  liad,  about  that  time,  laid  waiie  the 
country.  All  human  means  had  been  ufed  in  vain  to  deffroy  them  ; 
and  it  was  therefore  thought  necefTary  to  try  the  force  of  ffiritual 
cenfure.  Every  form  was  now  obferved,  A  complaint  was  brought 
againll  the  rats;  they  were  cited  to  the  bifliop’s  court ;  and,  on  their 
non-appearance,  fentence  was  on  the  point  of  paflirg  agaihll  them, 
for  default  and  contempt.  But,  as  in  all  ages  there  have  been  found 
hwyers,  who,  either  to  (hew  their  abilities,  or  fill  their  purfes,  will 
not  fcruple  to  efpoufe  the  wrong  fide,  an  advocate'  llarted  up  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  opprefled,  who  reprefented,  ‘  that  the  poor  calumniated 
Vermin  could  not  appear  with  any  degree  of  fecurity  at  the  court,  ac- 
Cv>rding  to  the  fummons,  fince  their  Iteps  were  watched  by  their  ene¬ 
mies  the  cats,  and  no  fafeguard  was  a,ppoiiUed  to- conduct  them  to 
the  prefence  of  their  judges.'  This  grotelque  plea  is  faid  to  have  had 
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its  efTeft,  and  to  have  prevented  thofe  anathemas  which  would 
ptherwife  have  been  fulminated  againlt  the  rats.  Nay,  it  is  afErmed, 
that  one  of  the  judges,  ilruck  with  the  fimilarity  of  cafe  between  thciu 
nnd  the  heretics  of  Mcrindol,  ufed  his  influcftce,  with  fuccefs,  to  have 
the  execution  of  the  lentence  againft  ’  the '  poor  Vahdois  alfo 
fdelayed/  , 

The  compiler  very  juftly  confiders  this  ftory  as  cbildifh ;  but 
as  it  ferves  to  throw  light  on  the  manners  of  the  age,  we  readily 
pxcufe  him  for  inferting  it. 

When  ancient  and  modern  times  have  been  repeatedly  tra- 
yerfed  in  purfuit  of  anecdotes,  it  is  not  fiirprifing  if  the  molt  di, 
^igent  caterer  Ihould  fail  of  plpafing  public  palate  in  fuch  a 
degree  as  he  might  wilh. 


^RT.  IX.  Archaologia^  or^  Mifcellaneous  TraSls  relating  to  An- 
,  iiquitji^  'Publijhed  by  the  oociety  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  Vor 
lume  IX.  pp.  404.  4to.  19s.  fewed.  .White  and  Son.  Lon¬ 
don,  1791. ‘  ‘  . 

.  ^  [^Continued.  ] 


K.  OQME  Account  of  a  Roman  Road  leading  from  Southampton 


by  Chichejier  and  Ar undell ^  through-  Sujjex  and  Surrey  to 
London^  fo  far  as  the  fame  is  found  in  Surrey.  By  IFilliam 
Bray^  Efq.  F.A.S. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  afcertairi  the  fite  of  the  Erming-Strect, 
one  of  the  four  great  roads,  that  the  Romans  laid  acrofs  the 
conquered  parts  of  our  ifland.  ^  Mr.  Gale,’  fays  Air.  Bray, 
‘  fuppofes  it  to  begin  at  Southampton,  and  to  go  by  Win> 

^  chefter,  Silchefter,  Henley,  and  Colnbrook,  to  London.’  But 
^his  is  not  precifely  true.  ‘  If  it  took  its  rife  at  Southampton,* 
are  M***  Gale’s  own  words,  ‘  Antoninus  in  all  prohabiUty  ha*; 
travelled  it  in  his  feventh  journey  from  that  place  to  London 
through  Winchefter,  Silchefter,  Henley,  and  Colcbrook:— 
confidering  how  much  Antoninus  Jeems  to  keep  upon  thefe 
great  roads,  though  it  mvji  be  owned  he  often  leqves  them^  it  is 
‘  much  more  probable  the  Erming- Street  came  froin  this  country 
*  rather  than  from  Surrey — this  uncertainty  are  we  tiii  wc 
f  get  to  London  •  Mr.  Gale  therefore  advanced  not  into  an^ 
fuppofition  concerning  this  part  of  the  road.  ^  Dr.  Stukelcy,^ 
adds  Mr.  Bray,  ‘  fuppofes  the  Erming- Street  to  begin  at  New- 
?  haven  in  Suflex;  to  go  by  Eaft  .Grinftead,  thence  to  t;ie 
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I  Stane  Street  in  Ockley  in  Surrey  (between  Arundel  and 
<  Dorking),  and  thence  by  Groydon  to  London  :  an  infpeftion 
^  of  a  map'  will  fliew  how  fttange  a  courfe  this  would  be.* 
This  courlVis  gtnerally  right,  as  running  in  a  line  nearly  dircil 
from  Newhaven  to  Ealt  Grinftead,  to  Croydon,  and  to  Lon¬ 
don.  The  folly  lies  in  the  turn  at  Eaft  Grinftead  to  the  left, 
nearly  in  a  right  anglfe ;  in  order  to  take  frefti  ground,  and  at 
a  greater  diftance,  for  Croydon.  And  Mr.  Bray  fuppofes  Dr* 
Stukeley’s  road  of  Stane  Street  in  Ockley  to  be  the  real  Erming 


Street. 

‘  If  the  Doftor  had  known,’  Mr.  Bray  tells  us  accordingly, 
f  of  the  road  which  has  lately  been  dlfcovcrcd  near  Lindfield  in 
*  Suflbx,  in  a  direft  line  from  New  Shoreham  on  that  coaft, 

‘  towards  Croydon  (Gent.  Mag.  1781,  LI.  306),  and  had 
‘  made  his  Herman  Street  (as  he  writes  it)  commence  at  New 
‘  Shoreham,  he  might  at  leaft  'have  been  nearer  to  the  truth, 
f  That  there  was  a  great  road  from  Arundell  on  the  fouth  coaft, 
f  which  ran  north  and  north-eaft,  near  Croydon,  and  by  Stret- 
^  ham  to  London,  is  very  certain,  confiderable  remains  of  it 
f  being  now  vifible  in  many  places.  Lhis,’.  the  very  road  into 
which  pr.  Stukeley  diverted  fo  abruptly  From  Eaft  Grinftead, 
‘  probably  joined  the  former  from  New  Shoreham  about  Croy-^ 
^  don  or  Stretham ;  fo  that,  if  either  of  them  was  in  fact  the 
^  Erming-Street,  it  may  ftill  be  doubted  which  of  them  is  en- 
‘  titled  to  that  name.’  The  doubt  therefore  is,  which  of  the 
two  roads  noticed  by  Dr.  Stukeley  is  the  Erming-Street;  and 
confcqucmly  the  Do£lor,  even  in  Mr.  Bray’s  opinion,  could 
not  be  very  ^rong,  when  he  had  noticed  both.  ‘  The  remains 
^'of  the  latter  are,  however,  far  the  moft  confiderable.  In  the 
^  parifti  of  Ockley  it  has  for  two  miles  together  fiipported  the 
‘  traffic  of  fo  many  ages,  though  made  in  a  deep  clay,  and  is 
^  now  the  common  road  under  the  name  of  the  Sume  Street 
‘  Caufeway.  This  circumftance  may  perhaps  favour  a  fuppofi- 

tion  that  the  Erming-Street  is  to  be  looked  for  here.’  /I'his 
circumftance,  however,  cannot  favour  any  fuch  fuppofition.  It 
is  merely  accidental.  And  it  is  encountered  by  another  cir¬ 
cumftance,  that,  wffiile  the  Arundel  road  retains  this  fure  figna- 
ture  of  a  Roman  road,  the  name  of  Jireet^  in  one  place  only,  the 
Eaft  Grinftead  road  has  Stratham,  Stratham  Common,  Strat- 
ham  Wells,  and  Stratton  Farm  near  Godftone*. 

The  courfe  of  the  Erming-Street  is  varioufly  drawn  in  ge¬ 
neral,  by  our  ancient  writers.  ‘  Tertia  via  dicitur  Ermhigi^ 
^  J^rete^^  fays  Higden,  ‘  tendens  a  zephyro  in  carum,  et  incipit 
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‘  a-MaVonia  [St.  David’s]  in  Weft-Wallia,  procedens  ufquc 
ad  Fortum  Hammonis,  quae  modo  dickur  South-Hamptonia.* 
But  a  rude  map  in  tlic  Cotton  Library  exhibits  this  account: 

*  Dorovnia  ab  auftro  in  aquildnem  Erningftrate  where  Dorov^ 
n\a  is  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Gale  to  mean  Dover,  but  muft  certainly, 
without  fome  obvious  abfurdity  to  the  contrary,  be  interpreted, 
as  it  ordinarily  means,  Canterbury.  Robert  of  Glouceller  all'o 
adds,  that  ‘  fram  the  fouth  into  the  north  takith  Erminoc- 

*  Street*.’  We  accordingly  find  the  courfe  of  the  Erming. 
Street. running  actually  north  and  fouth  in  Hertford/hire,  where 
the  Ermine- Street  formerly  divided  the  country  between  the 
Earls  of  Mercia  and'Efl'ex  ;  near  Huntingdon,  where  it  is  ex- 
pi  efsly  called  the  Erming- Street  in  the  old  book  of  Ely;  and 
near  Stilton,  where  it  appears  with  a  high  bank,  and  in  an  old 
Saxon  charter  is  called  Ermin-Street  f .  This  line  therefore 
favours  the  fuppofition  of  Dr.  Stukeley,  and  carries  the  road 
from  New^haven  to  Eaft  Grinftead^  Croydon,  and  London. 

Yet,  in  all  this,  we  are  only  fighting  in  the  dark.  We  may 
trace  roads,  but  we  cannot  identify  them.  Wc  may  take  the 
general  line,  but  we  fhall  not  afeertain  the  particular  courfe  of 
the  Erming-Street.  k  To  afeertain  and  to  identify,  we  muft  do 
fomething  more.  We  muft  examine  records,  we  muft  pcrule 
charters,  and  queft  about  in  them  for  the  name  of  Erming- 
Street.  So  Camden  did.  To  his  honour  be  it  fpoken,  out  cf 
the  three  proofs  that  w^e  have  for  the  courfe  of  the  Erming- 
Street  north  of  London,  he  furnifhed  one  from  an  old  Saxon 
charter,  and  he  fupplied  the  other  from  the  Old  Kook  of  Ely. 
Nor  will  antiquaries  do  any  thing  but  *  oleum  atque  eperam 
^  .perdcre,’  upon  this  point,  till  the  appellation  can  be  thus 
difeovered. 

Mr.  Bray  then  proceeds  to  defcribe  the  Stane-Street  cniife- 
way.  ^  Inftead  of  being  ten  or  even  feven  yards  over,’  ha 
informs  us  in  oppofition  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  ^  its  utmoll  breadth 
^  could  hardly  exceed  four,  though  from  various  encroachmeniS 

*  on  //,  it  may  not  be  eafy  to  afeertain  //  [the  breadth]  cxaclly. 
^  It  feems  trulv  extraordinary  that  this  road  through  ib  deep  a 

*  country  fliould  ever  have  been  deferted  ;  yet  it  is  a  fadt  that  in 

*  fome  places  w^hci"c  the  prefent  road  is  in  w^ct  weather  up  to 

*  the  horfe’s  belly  in  clay,  the  hedge  of  an  adjoining  field  ftands 
^  on  and  inclofes  the  old  caufeway,  which  the  farmer  ploughs 

*  up  to  fow"  hi.<»  W'heat  on.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Woodrofle,  redt6r 

*  of  Ockley,  has  lately  dug  entirely  through  the  caufewav  in 

*  Jiis  glebe  land  to  make  a  ditch,  and  found  it  about  four  feet 

I 
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€  and  a  half  deep,  formed  of  feverjil  rows  of  flints  and  other 
ftones  laid  alternately,  and  bedded  in  fand*or  very  fine  gravel  ;* 

<  and  laid  with  the  utmoft  regularity  and  ncatnefs.  The  flints 

<  muft  have  been  brought  from  the  Downs  near  Dorking,  at 
‘  lead  feven  miles  diil'ant  from  Ockley.  If  tlie  other  ftones 
s  were  brought,  as  has  been  conjeQured,  from  the  fea  beach,* 

*  they  had  a  much  longer  journey/ 

XI.  Ohfervatiom  on  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Gothic  jfrehi- 
U^urcy  and  on  the  Corporation  of  Free  AiafonSy  fnppofed  to  be  E/ia^ 
hlijhers  of  it  as  a  regular  Order.  In  a  Letter  from  Governor, 
Pou'vmU  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lorty  F.  P. 

‘  When  the  Romans  conquered  and  held  pofTelTion  of  our 
ifle,’  fays  Mr.  Pownall,  ‘  they  erected  every  fort  of  building 
t  and  edifice  of  ftone,  or.  of  a  mixture  of  ftone  and  brick;  and 
univerfally  built  with  the  circular  arch.  The  Britilh  learnt 

<  their  arts  from  thefe  mafters.  This  art  continued  to  be 
praftifed  in  Britain  after  it  had  been  loft  in  France,  by  the 
ravages  and  delolation  which  the  continent  experienced.  For 
when  the  cities  of  the  empire  in  Gaul,  and  the  fortrefles  oa 
the  Rhine,  were  deftroyed,  Conftantius  Chlorus,  A.D;  2g8,* 
fent  to  Britain  for,  and  employed  Britifh  architects  in  repair-* 

<  ing  and  re-edifying  them.  By  thus  drawing  oft'  the  Britifli' 
artifts  and  mechanics,  and  by  the  fubfequent  devallation  of 
the  ifland,  all  ufe,  pradtice,  and  knowledge  of  the  Roman  art* 

*  were  loft.  The  buildings  eredlcd  then  were  either  of  whole 
logs,  or  of  timber  uprights  wattled,  fuch  as  at  this  very  day* 
in  the  North  is  called  jiud  and  ?nud.  The  Scots  appear  to 
come  forth  amongft  the  firft  native  architects  of  ourdfie,  who 
invented  the  method  of  fquaring  the  timber,  and  framing  the 
fabric,  fo  as  to  apply  it  to  large  and  public  edifices.  This  in¬ 
vention  is  exprefsly  called  the  Scottijk  order.  Rede,  in  his  Ec-' 
clefiaftical  Hiftory,  Lib.  III.  Cap.  25,  fays,  Tinan  epifeopus, 
natione  Scottus,  in  infula  Lindisfarnenfi  fecit  ecclefiam  epif- 
copali  fede  congruam,  quam  tamen  vio^e  Scoioruwy  non  de 
lapide,  fed  de  robore  fe^o  totam  compojuity  atquc  ar undine 
texit.*’ 

In  this' account, 'we  apprehend,  are  many  miftakes.  That 

*  this  art  continued  to  be  praclifed  in  Britain  after  it  had  been 
‘  loft  in  France,’  is  too  extravagant  to  be  credited,  upoti  the 
only  authority  on  which  it  is  credited  ;  the  calling  of  fome  ar¬ 
chitects  from  Britain  for  the  re-edification,  not  in  general,  ‘  of 
^  the  cities  of  the  empire  in  Gaul  and  the  f^rtreffes  on  the 
‘  Rhine,’  but  merely,  if  our  memory  deceives  us  not.  of  the 
fmgle  city  of  Autun.  There  might  be  in  Britain,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  and  there  were  probably,  fome  architects  accidentally  fii- 
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fupcrior,  or  accidentally  more  in  vogue,  than*  in  France;  but 
then  to  iuppofe  this  call  of  architefts  from  Britain  to  have  fwept 
away  all  ‘  the  Britiih  artifts  and  mechanics^  at  once,  is  more 
than  extravagant,  is  morally  impoflible  to  be  true.  "I'hat  ‘  bv 
^  this,’  which  weighs  not  a  grain  of  land  in  the  balance,  ^  and 

•  by  the  fubfequent  devaftation  of  the  iiland,’  which  is  only  a 
ftraw  thrown  in  to  make  a  petty  addition  of  weight.  ‘  all  life, 
^  pradllce,  and  knowledge  of  the  Roman  art  were  loft;’  is  one 
of  the  wildcft  fabrications  of  fancy,  that  ever  ftained  the  pa^e 
of  truth.  That  ‘  the  buildings  creded  then  were  either  "of 
^  whole  logs,  or  of  timber  uprights  wattled,’  is  as  fnifi  2S  it  is 
ojfumcd.  Ninian,  the  famous  Saint  and  Bilhop  of  Whiternc  in 
Galloway,  is  faid  to  have  been  ordained  at  Rome  in  394,  and 
to  have  vifited  St.  Martin,  then  a  monk  in  France,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  his  native  country  of  Britain.  His.  own  cathedral  at 
Whiterne  he  built  himfelf,  and  dedicated  to  the  memorv  of  Sr. 
Martin,  then 'dead.  How  therefore  was  this  built?  Was  it 
formed,  ^  either  of  whole  logs,  or  of  tiriiber  uprights  wattled  r’ 
No!  IfWiis  compofed  entirely  of  Jime.  Whiterne,  fays  Bet!c 
concerning  his  own  time,  ‘  vulgb  vocatwr  ad  Candulam  Cojam^ 

*  CO  quod  ibi  ccclefiam  de  lapide^*  and  oi  white  ftone,  — ‘  [hy- 
‘  niaj  fecerit^/  But,  about  the  fame  period,  was  creetd 
another  church  to  St.  Martin  near  •  the  walls  of  Canterbury, 
which  exifts  to  the  prefent  day,  arid  is  equally  of  ftone.  ‘  Erat 
‘  autem,’  Bede  tells  us,  ‘  prope  ipfam  civitatem,  ad  orientern, 

^  ecclefia  in  honorem  SanvSli  Martini,  antiquitiis  fadla  dim  adhuc 
^  Romani  Britanninm  incoUrent ^Fhe  church  of  St.  Martin,’ 
fays  the  hiftqrian  of  Canterbury,  ‘  much  celebrated  both  for  the 
^  great  antiquity  of  it,  and  alfo  for  the  refort  of  Auguftin  and 
^  his  fellow-labourers  thither  to  their  devotions  at  thdr  firft  ar- 
‘  rival, — ^indeed  feems  very  ancient ;  being  built  (the  chancel 
^  cfpecially)  w^'v-=-^f  Britijh  or  Roman  brick  %  2nd,  as  for  as 
we  remember,  being  half-buried  in  the'rifmg  foil  about  it. 
Where  then,  let  usafk,  are  ^  the  timber  uprights  wattled,’  and 
where  ^  the  whole  logs,’  of  this  period  of  Roman  refidencc  in 
Britain  ?  They  are  plainly  vaniflied. 

Nor  are  the  Scots  ‘  the  firft  native  architects  of  our  ifle,  who 
^  invented  the  method  of  fquaring  the  timber,  and  framing  the 
5  fabric nor  is  ‘  this  invention  exprefoly  called  the  SccUijh 
f  order^  by  Bede.  T  he  Britons  conftruCted  their  fuperior  houies 
of  wood,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans.  They  continued  to 
conftruct  them  of  wood,  afterwards  •y  as  fuch  houfes  remain  in 
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all  our  old  towns,  to  the  prefent  moment.  Only  they  changed 
the  bell-like  figure  of  them,  Ui  imitation  of  the  Romans,  into 
buildings  of  a  fquare  and  long  form.  Yet  they  built  their 
grander  buildings,  their  churches  particularly,  as  we  have  al- 
rcadv  feen,  o{  Jhne\  in  a  ftill  clofer  imitation  of  the  Romans* 
I'hus  the  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Canterbury,  and  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  St.  Martin  at  Whiterne,  were  conftrucled  entirely  of 
ftone.  On  the  building  of  the  latter  it  is  remarked  additionally 
by  Bede,  that  a  Itrudlure  of  ftone  was  unujual  among  the  Bri¬ 
tons;  ‘  ccclefiam  de  lapide,  infolito  mOrc,  fecerit  */ 

But,  by  Britons  here,  Bede  means  only  the  extra-provinaal  or 
un-romani%ed  Britons.  This  his  account  of  the  very  building 
of  St.  Martin’s  there, .  fully  ftiews ;  Ninian  the  builder  and 
bifhop  having  been  educated  at  RomCj  and  building  it  ivuImh  a 
Roman  province ;  ‘  Nynia  epifeopo,  reverentiflimo  fan(ft:iffim<xju« 

*  viro  de  natione  Brittonum,  qui  erat  Romae  regulariter  fidein 
‘  et  myfteria  veritatis  edoftusf.’  This  alfo  the  erevftion  of 
another  church  in  ftone  to  St.  Martin  at  Canterbury,- again 
Ihews.  Bede  accordingly  tells  us  about  710,  that  ‘  eo  tempore 
‘  N^iton  Rex  Pidlorum,  qui  feptentrionales  plagas  inhabitant, 
> — mifit  legataries’  to  an  abbot  in  Northumbria,  ^  .et  archi- 
‘  teSios  fin  rnitti  fetiit^  qui  juxta  morem  Romannnttn^^  is  the  fa-^ 
ftiionpf  the  Romanized  or  Provincial  Britons,  fuch  as  wx  have 
leeii  at  Whiterne  and  at  Canterbury,  ^  ecclefiam  de  lapide  in 
‘  gente  ipfiuS  facerent And,  betwixt  both  thefe  periods,  we 
have  the  fadl  noticed  by  Mr.  Pownall  from  Bede;  that  Tinan 
built  a  church  in  Lindisfarne,  but  being  a  Scotch  bifhop,  ‘  a 
‘  Scottis  ordinatus  ac  miflus,’  he  ^  more  Scottorum,’  and  like 
th  ir  brethren  t!ie  Pi£fs,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  them^  a'  church 
of  ftone  was  unufual',  ^  4nfolito  Brittonibus  more;’^  built  it  all 
‘  non  de  lapide,’  as  the  Roman  Britons  did,  ‘  fed  de  robore 

*  feclo;’  and  very  fuitably  covered  it  with  thatch,  ‘  arundine 
‘  texit.’  Tins  Scottifh  order  of  ^architecture*  therefore,  as  Mr. 
Pownall  has  been  pleafed  to  call  it,  and  upon  the  ‘  expiefs’  au¬ 
thority  of  Bede  ;  is  only  the  original  fafhion  of  the  Britons,  con¬ 
tinued  with  improvemeiUs  among  the  provincials,  but  preferved 
without  them  by  the  Scots  and  Pidts  ;  difeontinued  entirely  by 
the  provincials,  for  their  temples ;  but  preferved  equally  for 
|heir  temples  and  their  houfes,  by  the  Picis  and  Scots.  This 

vvas  requifite  to  fettle  deciriv'’ely  here,  becaufe  fm:h  a  grols 
®tror  at  the  outfet  nhuft  involve  the  future  progrefs  of.  our 
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author,  in  a  train  of  miftakes ;  and  becaufe  the  point  fecms  to 
be  little  underllood  by  the  public. 

‘  Although  fuch  was  the  ftate  of  the  art  of  building,  amon^ft 
‘  the  native  artifts  in  England ;  and  although  it  was  no  farther 

*  advanced  for  many  ages  afterward  in  Saxony  and  Germany  j 
‘  yet  wherever  the  Chriftian  miflionaries'fent  from  Rome  came, 

*  they  brought  with  them  not  only  religion  but  the  mechanic 

*  arts,  and  many  fciences,  architecture,  rnufic,  painting,  en- 

*  graving  in  filver  and'  copper,  and  working  glafs.  Many 
^  amongit  them  had  great  merit,  which  hath  been  but  little 

*  known,  being  loft  in  the- demerit  of  the  body.  I'hefe  were 
^  the  reftorers  of  the  Roman  order  of  archife(Slure  in  ftone, 

*  What  buildings  were  ereefted  by  them,  and  under  their  direc- 
‘  tion,  have  been  miftakenly  called  Saxon  architecture.  The 

*  monkifti  mitSonaries  began  very  early,  in  the  'romp  of 
‘  their  ambition,  to  erc6l  large  ftone  buildings,  magnificent  be^ 

*  vend  the  fcale  of  the  ftate  and  of  the  circumftances  of  the 
‘  people.  See  whatOfwald  fays,  complaining  of  thofe  oftenta- 
^  tious  edifices- which  the  monks  exulted  in  (Chronica  Bronip- 
?  ton).*  Air.  Pownall  here  fpeaks  of  the  n^onks  with  an  ap. 
plaufe  that  is  lichly  merited  by  them,  and  yet  is  generally  with* 
held  by  the  faftidious  prejudice  of  proteftantifm.  This  is  ge* 
ncrous  and  dignified  in  him.  But,  when  he  fpeaks  of  them  us 

*  Chriftian  miflionaries  fent  from  Rome,*  and  therejere  ‘  the 
^  reftorers  of  the  Rorrian  order  of  architecture  in  ftone;*  he 
confounds  the  Saxon  era  with  the  Roman,  and  he  reftores  what 
only  he  has  taken  away.  He  feems  to  have  never  heard  of  the 
church  of  St.  Martin  at  Canterbury,  or  the  cathedral  of  St* 
Alartin  at  Whiterne.  T'hefe  were  of  ftone,  and  were  built  by 
no  miflionaries  from  Rome.  When  the  firft  miflionaries  aCtually 
arrived  at  Canterbury,  in  the  perfons  of  Auguftine  and  his  alTo- 
ciates,  they  found  St.  Martin's  there  already  built  of  ftone,  and 
actually  ufed  for  a  church.  And  they  therefore  ufed  it  them- 
felves.  The  Roman  fafliion  of  building  with  ftone,  was  fare 
to  continue  in  the  ifland,  when  it  had  once  been  introduced  into 

did  in  faCt  continue,  as  w^e  have  already  feen,  ftrongly  (ilf- 


It 


criminating  the  provincial  Britons  from  the  Scots  and  Piets; 
and  being  at  laft  carried  by  provincial  architects,  among  the 
latter  of  the  two.  But  then  this  w'as  no  ‘  order’  of  architecture, 
as  the  oppofite  was  equally  no  ‘  order  ;*  though  Mr.  Pownall 
has  dignified  both  with  the  title.  The  only  ditference  w’as| 
fur  as  appears  at  p^efert^  that  the  Scottifh  and  PiCtifti  templei 
were  of  timber,  and  the  Provincial  of  ftone.  Air.  Pownall  in¬ 
deed  couples  the  round  arch  in  his  owm  ideas,  with  the  ftruCtures 
of  ftone;  *and  fomc  other  arch  or  no  arch  at  all,  with  the  edi¬ 
fices  of  timber.  But  as  thefe  principles  of  building  havi  notyt 
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Ian  Jhwn^  by  Mr.  Pownlil,  fo,  if  they  had,  thcv  could  not 
have  conferred  the  appellation  of  an  ‘  order’  in  architecture^ 
upon  either^ 

But  it'is  very  remarkable  in  Mr.  Pownall’s  account  of  thefa 
here,  that  he  mounts  from  the  ‘  relloratlon’  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  mode  at*  once,  to  the  highell  magnificence  in  the  ufe  of  it. 

‘  The  monkiih  millionarics,’  he  fays,  but  he  ought  to  have  faid 
in  unifon  >yith  his  argument,  ‘  the  monkifli  milfionaries’  JrdfH 
Romfy  began  very  early  ‘  to  ereCl  large  Hone  buildings.*  But 
who  were  thefe  ‘  mifiionaries,’  from  Rome  or  elfewhere  ?  Were 
they  Auguftine  and  his'brethren,  who  came  indeed  from  Ron)e  ? 
.Yet  thefe  did,  what  furnirties  a  new  proof  of  the  provincial 
Britons  building  their  temples  of  Hone,  after  their  reception  of 
Chriftianity  under  Conftantine.  ‘  AuguHinus,*  fays  Bede, 

I  — in  regia  civitate — recuperavit — eccleliam,  quam  inii/i  ontiquo 
^  Romanos  um  fidelium  ope^e  fad  am  fuifje  didicerat<^  et  earn  in  no- 
‘  mine  SanCti  Salvator  is  Dei  et  Domini  noftri  Jefu  Chrifti  fa- 
‘  cravit,  atque  ibidem  fibi  habitationem  llatuit  et  fuccelforibu^ 

‘  ejus*.!  Nor  was  this  any  other,  than  a  ‘  large  ftone  build- 
‘  ing,*  we  may  be  fare;  as  it  was  to  be  the  metropolitan  churcli 
of  all  the  Saxon  Chriftians;  and  .as  we  find  the  adjoining  mo- 
naltery,  that  was  built  from  the  foundation  for  Auguftine,  to 
be  enlarged  by  the  immediate  fuccefior  of  Auguftine,  while  nO 
enlargement  is  made  of  the.  cathedral  itfelff. 

But  Mr.  Pownall  alludes  particularly  to  the  church  at  Hex¬ 
ham,  which  he  mentions  immediately  afterwards,  and -which 
was  built  by  Wilfrid.  Wilfrid,  however,  was  no  miffionarv^ 
and  came  not  from  Rornx.  He  was  a  native  Northumbrian, 
the  fon  of  a  Northumbrian  noble,,  who  at  fourteen  years  of  age 
was  put  by  the  Northumbrian  queen  into  the  monaftery  of 
Lindisfirne,  and  fet  out  from  it  afterwards,  with  the  quccn’fs 
.confent,  on  his  travels  to  Rome  J.  This  man  was  the  grand 
improver  of  architecture  in  Britain.  He  brought  workmen 
with  him  into  Britain,  not  merely  from  Rome,  but  alfo  from 
other  parts  of  the  continent.  .  ‘  De  Roma  quoque  et  Italia  et 
‘  Francid  et  de  alih  terris,  ubicutnque  irruenire  poterat^  fays  one 
hiftorian  concerning  him,  ‘  cementarios^  mafons,  ‘  et  quoflibet 
‘  aioi.  induftrios  artificer, ’  carpenters  and  plumbers,  ‘  fecum 
‘  retinuerat,  ct  ad  opera  fua.  facienda  in  Angliam  adduxerat 
That  thefe  ‘  cementarii*  were  mafons,  appears  from  another 
of  Wilfrid’s  hi  ftoriaiis,  who  fpeaks  of  the  ‘  aedificantes 
j‘  tarii  murorum  hujus  domus  altitudines,*  and  of  a  young  man 

•  Lib.  I.  cap  33.  t  kib.  IL  c.  4.* 

t  Bede,  V.  19^  and  Eddiusr,*c.  in  Gale’s  Scriptores,  T.  43 — ^5, 
S  Ricardiis  Prior  KuguilalUcofis  in  Decern  Sciiptoreri  c.  293.  * 
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*  de  pinna  enormis  proccrltatls  elapfus  ad  terfam*.’  Tl)^ 
Saxon  ravages  had  not  cxtinguiftied  all  the  arts  of  building  in 
ftone,  but  only  the  more  elegant  and  more  magnificent  cxer- 
tions  of  them.  Nor  did  Wilfrid  rejion  thofe  arts  \  he  only  car¬ 
ried  theril  back  to  the  high  improvements,  which  had  been  for- 
incrly  pradtifed  in  the  ifland,  which  were  ftill  praftifed  on  the 
continent^  and  were  peculiarly  fo  in  that  original  feat  of  theni 
to  weftern  Europe,  Italy.  Wilfrid’s  monaltery  at  Hexham, 
which' was  ftniflied  about  675,  appears  to  have  been  a  building, 

*  cujus  profunditatem  in  terra  cum  domibus  mlrifice  politis  lu- 
^  pidiLui  fundatuiii,  et  fuper  terrain  multiplicem  domum,  o- 
^  lumnis  variis  et  partUibus  mUitis  fufFiiltam^  mirabiltqiie  lo^itu- 

*  dine  et  aitiiudine  murorum  ornatam,  et  variis  lineariim  [line, 
ariiim]  anfraSlibus  viarum^  aliquando  furfuni’  to  the  leads, 

*  aliquando  deorfum’  to  the  under-croft,  ‘  per  eochleas  circum- 

*  dudtam — — ;  neque  ullam  domum  aliam  citra  Alpes  manta 

*  talem  sedlficatam  aiidivimus  f.’  At  Rippori  alfd,  in  6jc, 

*  Bafilicam  polito  lapide  a  fundamentis  in  terra  ufque  ad  fum- 
‘  mum  aedificatam,  variis  columnis  et  porticibus  fufFultam,  in 
^  altum  erexit,  et  confummavit  J.’  He  repaired  and  orna¬ 
mented  the  cathedral  of  York  too,  in  the  ‘following  manner: 
‘  Bafilicae  oratorii  Dei  in  ea  civitate,  a  Sanfto  Paulino  epifeopo 

*  in  diebus  olim  Eadwini  Chriftianillimi  Regis,’  the  title  of 
Aloft  Chrijiian  King  being  even  then  in  ufe,  ‘  primo  fundataeet 

*  dedicatae  Deo,’  founded  in  627  and  dedicated  about  634 

^  officia  femiruta  lapidea  eminebant  |[.’  This  was  probably  the 
fabrication  of  that  ‘  monlcifti  miffionary’  from  Rome,  Paulinus 
the  king’s  converter.-  But  ^  culmina  antiquata,’  though*  this 
was  only  669  ‘  te(Sti  diftillantia,  fenejiraa^  aperta  avibus  ni- 

*  dijicantibus  intro  et  for  as  volitantibus^  et  parietes  inculta  omti 

‘  fpurcitid  imbriuni  et  avium  horribiles^  manebant^”^;’  Such  were 
the  fabrics  of  thofe  whom  Mr.  Pownall  has  fet  up  for  the  grand 
reftorers  among  us,  of  all  that  was  elegant  and  refined  Inar- 
chiteclure  >  the  ‘  monkifti  miffionaries  of  Rome  !’  But  behold 
the  real  fefijiemcnts  of  one,  who  Was  no  miffionary,  and  only! 
native  of  Northumbria !  ^  Primum  culmina  corrupta  tefli  rc- 

^  novans,  ai tificiole  plumbo  puro  tegens,  per  feneftras  Incroituin 
‘  avium  et  imbrium  vitro  prohibuit,  per  quod  tamen  intro 

^  radiabat  \  parieteS  quoque  lavansj  &c. 

[  To  be  continuedt  ]  ( 
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*  Eddius  in  Gale's  Scriptores,  I.  63. 

Ibid.  62.  For  the  date,  fee  Bede,  p.  73^,  j  Ibid,  59. 

^  Bede,  II.  14.  H  Eddius,  59.  •!  Bede,  p.  75^‘ 

?•  Eddius,  59.  -  . 
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Art.  X.  A  Day  inTurkey\  or  ^  The  Rujftan  Slaves.  A  Comedy. 
As  a6led  at  the  Theatre- Royal  in  Covent-Garden.  By  Mrs.  Cow^ 
Ay-  •  PP*  ^4'  IS.  &d.  Robinfon.  London,  1792. 

Mrs.  Cowley  has  at  length  become  a  literary  veteran.  She 
has  publirfied  fome  poems,  aild  a  variety  of  dramatic 
pieces.  In  all  thefe  compofitions  (he  has  (hewn  herfelf  not  deftitute 
of  genius, but  that  genius  has  never  been  regulated  by  the  feverity 
of  judgnient;  Her  tafte  has  probably  been  but  little  cultivated  ; 
it  is  not  (lifficiently  delicate  to  rejed^  or  td  feleft;  and  her  fe- 
rious  diftion  offends  by  an  artificial  glitter.  Of  profaic  verfe, 
and  poetic  profe,  of  incorreftnefs,  and  bombaft,  (he  has  been 
frequently  accufed  ;  yet  (he  fometinies  difplays;  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
cree,  that  fprightlinefs  of  conception  which  is  charaftefiftic  cf 
the  fex ;  her  lively  talents  (he  has  indeed  carried  too  far,  having 
more  than  once  offended  her  audience  by  indelicacy.  The  pre- 
fent  performance  is  interlarded  \vith  fome  double-entendres ;  but 
a  colour  of  politics,  with  vvhich  it  is'  ocCafionally  da(hed,  has  per¬ 
haps  checked  its  theatrical  ptogrefs. 

We  (hail  not  try  this  comedy  by  the  cUnbns  of  criticifm.  We 
are  fenfible  our  living  dramatifts  are  only  folicitoiis  to  gain  the 
approbation  of  the  prefent  age,  fince  they  are  willing  to  foregd 
every  claim  on  the  next.  ^ 

The, cafe:  is,  however,  different  with  Mrs.  Cowley.  Moft 
of  her  pieces  are  addrelTed  to  the  diftant  tribunal  of  pofterity ; 
befideS  feveral  hints  fcattered  in  her  Writings,  which  Imply  they 
will  be  triumphantly  received  by  that  candid  board  of  criticifm. 
Much  as  we  allow  to  the  female  chUradfer,  this  literary  vanity 
;wc  cannot  pafs  o\^er  filently.  It  has  become  unfufferable  by  rcl 
ipetitioh.  Mrs.  Cowley  is  continually  holding  in  her  hand  k 
pocket-glafs,  and  in  the  moft  open  manner  dwells  with  rapture 
every  feature  in  her  countdnahee.' 

When  we  *  examined  her  tragedy,  ‘  The  Fate  of  Sparta,*  we 
snimadverted  on  ,her  dedication  of  that  piece,  which  was 
HTitteri  in  a  high  drain  of  felf-eulogium.  She  there  informed 
ber  brother,  Jbhrt  Cowley,  that  *  their  dear  children  would  wan- 
'  der  again  and  again,  over  the  delicious  pages  of  her  tragedy.® 
This  vanity  We  had  not  again  noticed,  had  age  correfted  it* 
Jhe  prefent  performance  was  attended  but  with  moderate  fuc*. 
it  is,  however,  prefaced  with  the  following  palTage,  which 
give  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  unchaftifed  tafte  of  the  writer’; 

^  The  Day  in  Turkey  leaves  the  prefs  exadly  as  it  has 


"  .  ♦  Vol.  XT.  p.  250. 
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*  continued  to  be  performed  amidft  the  inoft  vivid  and  unin* 
^  terrupted  plaudits — or  uninterrupted  only  by  the  glitter  of 

*  foft  tears ;  a  fpecies  of  applaufe  not  lefs  flattering  than  the 
^  fpontaneous  laugh,  or  the  voluntary  colliflon  of  hand</ 

.  The  plot  of  this  comedy  is  ingenioufly  contrived.  The  feene 
is  laid  in  Turkey,  and  the  incidents  arife  from  the  late  wars  of 
Hulfia  ^^ith  the  Porte.  OrlofF^  a  noble  RuiGan,  cfpoufei 
Alexlna,  the  daughter  of  a  Boyard*  A  few  hours  after  the  ce¬ 
remony;  as  they  were  walking  near  the  beach,  they  were  fur- 
round^  by  a  party  of  Turks,  who  fnatched  the  bride  from  the 
arms  of  the  unfortunate  Orloft\  He  immediately  joined  the 
army,  and  as  he  was  a  defperate  lover,  he  became  a  defperate 
warrior ;  for  he  was  taken  combating  furioufly  by  the  foldiers 
of  the  Baflk  Ibrahim.  The  Count  is  accompanied  by  hij 
French  valet  A  la  Greque ;  a  lively,  volatile  impertinent,  who 
abounds  with  puns  and  allufions  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs  ia 
France.  It  is  this  chara£ler  which,  it  feems,  has  very  unjuftly 
given  offence  to  a  certain  party  ;  and,  as  the  authorefs  informs 
us,  ^  deprived  it  of  the  honour  of  a  command,* 

In  the  mean  time,  Alexina  is  confined  in  the  harem  of  Ibra¬ 
him.  The  beauty  of  this  fair  Ruffian,  who  has  been  defcribtJ 
to  him  as  referved,  and  not  eafy  of  compliance,  awakens  the 
defires  of  the  Baffa  himfelf.  He  had  long  been  fatiated  with 
the  dull  acquiefcence  of  his  caftern  flaves,  and  is  overjoyed  at 
having  found  one  who,  to  uncommon  beauty,  added  uncommen 
hauteur.  He  exclaims,  *  At  length  I  fhall  tafte  the  joy  of  over* 

*  coming  resistance.* 

Muftapha  and  Azim  are  the  mafters  of  h?s  Haves.  The 
one,  as  ufual,  is  itilld  and  kind ;  the  other,  malevolent  ani 
fullch.  Alexina  is  perfecuted  by  Azim,  while  (he  finds  a 
friend  in  the  gentle  difpofitions  of  Muftapha.  As  yet  the 
hero  and  heroine  of  the  piece  arc  ignorant  of  their  different 
fates. 

This  is  difeovered  by  the  reftlcfe  and  adventurous  fpirito! 
A  la  Greque,  who,  *  to  get  a  fquint  at  the  girls,*  climbs  the 
wall  of  the  harem.  There  he  meets  with  an  old  friend ;  one 
Paulina^  a  j^uffian  country  girl ;  they,  by  a  mutual  difcoven^ 
find  that  Eady  Alexina  and  Count  Orloff  ajre  locked  within  tl« 
fame  gates. 

In  the  mean  while  Ibrahim,  on  his  return  from  the  wars, « 
Inclined,  to  reward  his  martial  toils  by  the  enjoyment  of  the 
cicty  of  the  fair  Ruffian.  It  is  fo  contrived. that  he 
Paulina  for  Alexina,  whom  yet  he  only  knew  by  the  accoui^ 
ctf  hh  chief  fhrvrs.  Muftapha;  to  aflSift  the  dcccptioo^ 
ftrufts'herin  the  mode  of  treating  him  with  that  cold  refer^ 
by  -’trtiich  he  h^'  cbaraaiftcrifed  the  fair-  Alexina*  The  Baf 
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‘  ChriJiiamtj  csnjijient  with  the  Lave  Freedom,  10  f 
is  delighted  with  the  capricious  cruelties  of  ‘  the  fcbrnfui 

‘Wy*’ 

A*im  imprifons  Alexina  to  ferve  fomc  .malevolent  purpofe. 
Orloff  had  been  malicioiifly  informed  by  him  that  (he  was  yet 
living,  and  not  very  diftant.  This  intelligence  heightens  his  . 
diitrefs.  He  might  have  received  more  ample  information  from 
A  la  Grcque}  but  the  impatience  of  the  lover,  and  the  imper> 
tinence  of  the  valetj  fortunately  give  aii  opportunity  to  prolong 
thecataftrophe.  ,  ^ 

The  fifth  a£l  comraeiices  with  an  interview. df  Paulina  with 
Ibrahim.  Having  lately  been  informed  of  his  power  and 
wealth,  flie  finds  it  now  rather  difficult  to  preferve  that  fcorn- 
iul  character  which  fbe  had  hitherto  been  inftrucSled  to  afiume. 
She  quits  the  Bafla  with  a  promife  to  meet  him  foon:  Left  to 
imfelfi  the  defpairing  Orloff  contrives  to  riilh  into  his  retire¬ 
ment.  There  he  gives  vent  to  his  paffion^  fuppofing  himfelf 
to  be  ah  injilred  hufband.  Ibrahim  Ihudders  when  he  hears 
that  the  fair  Ruffian^  the  beloved  objed  of  his  foul,'  is  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  another^  and  whom  he  imagines  to  be  Paulina.  He 
has  all  the  delicate  fentim^nts  of  Scipio ;  and  the  cohflids  of 
love  and  honour  are  well  enough  difplayed.  Some  time  after^ 
at  another  interview  with  Paulina,  while  he  is  clafping  her. 

In  fond  rapture,  Orloff  ruihes  in,  armed  with  a  dagger. 
Paulina  (hrieks;  and  efcapes.  But  the  Ruffian  Count  labours 
under  the  fatne  error  as  the  Baffa,  and  he  conceives  Paulina  to 
be  his  Alexina,  whom  he  jUft  beheld  a  foul  adulterefs.  He  is 
to  prifoni  and  confined  to  the  fame  apartment  where 
had  fecretly  placed  Alexina.  A  very  interefting  feene 
between  the  lovers.  The  denouement  unfolds 
y ;  the'  Idvers  are”  releafed ;  Ibrahim  remains  perfedly 
with  Paulina,  and  Orloff  and  Alexina  are  united. 

Such  is  the  plot  of  this  piece.  The  charaders  are  not  no- 
el;  but  fome  are  preferved  with  fufficient  fpirit.  The  dia- 
>gue  is  lively ;  and  this  comedy  will  afford  fome  entertainment 
n  the  clofet :  although  we  are  forry  to  fee  fo  many  punt  fubfti- 
uted  for  wit; 


ItT.  XI.  ChriJiienitj  conjijlent  with  the  Love  of  Freedom^  being 
on  Anfwer  to  a  Sermon  lately  pub'ijhed  by  the  Rev.fohn  Clayton. 
Sy  Robert  Hallj  Mi  A,  pp;  .  8vo.  IS.  6di  Johnfon. 
London,  1792. 
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HE  advocates  for  arbitrary  power  in  England  have  of  late 
been  exceedingly  unfortunate  ;  and,  inftead  of  ierving  their 
>  they  have  done  it  an  irreparable  injury.  A  wight  of 

T  2  great 
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great  renown  entered  the  field  of  controverfy  with  perfefl  con- 
fidence  in  his  own  powers,  and  fondly  flattered  himfelf  that  the 
rights  of  man  would  be  hifled  out  of  the  world  with  difgrace, 
and  that  nine  tenths  ©f  mankind  would  be  convinced  by  his  elo¬ 
quence  that  it  was  their  duty  to  wear  faddlcs  oi>  their  backs, 
and  bridles  in  their  mouths,  and  to  let  the  other  privileged 
tenth  ride  them  to  death  if  they  pleafed.  But  he  was  miftaken. 
Many  powerful  champions  entered  the  lifts  againft  him,  and 
have  pleaded  the  caufe  of  liberty  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  i:  is 
now  better  underftood  than  it  ever  was  before,  and  hundreds  of 
thoufands  of  converts  have  been  made  to  it,  in  its  moft  ex- 
tcnfive  and  liberal  form,  from  among  the  moft  intelligent  and 
independent  men  in  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Clayton,  who,  in  com- 
parilbn  of  his  predcceflbr,  is  but  like  Sancho  Pan^a  to  Don 
Quixote,  has  joined  the  knight  errant  in  queft  of  adventures, 
and  has  experienced  a  fimilar  fate.  Mr  Hall,  his  opponent, 
difeovers  himfelf  to  be  far  fuperior  to  him  in  talents  j  and,  hav. 
ing  the  better  caufe  to  defend,  has  gained  a  complete  vidorv. 
The  general  principles  of  liberty  are  treated  in  an  able  and  ac¬ 
curate  manner ;  and  the  following  quotation,  which  is  taken 
from  the  conclufion,  does  much  honour  to  both  the  writer’s  head 
and  heart ; 


*  There  are  times  when  the  moral  world  feems  to  fland  ftill ;  there 
arc  others  when  it  feems  impelled  towards  its  goal  with  an  accelerated 
force.  The  prefent  is  a,  period  more  interefting,  perhaps,  thauaev 
which  have  been  known  in  the  w  hole  flight  of  lime.  The  feenesot 
Providence  thicken  upon  us  fo  fall,  and  are  (hifted  with  fo  flrangca 
rapidity,-  as  if  the  great  drama  of  the  world  were  drawing  to  a  clofe. 
Events  have  taken  place  of  late,  and  fevolutions  have  been  effeded, 
which,  had  they  been  foretold  a  very  few  years  ago,  would  have  be« 
viewed  as  viflonary  and  extravagant;  and  their  influence  is  yet  hr 
frofli  being  fpent.  Europe  never  prefen  ted  fuch  a  fped  a  cle  before; 
and  it  is  wort.iy  of  being  contemplated  with  the  profoundeft  attentioit 
by  all  its  inhabitants.  The  empire  of  darkn^fs  and  defpotilm  hai 
been  fmitten  wiih  a  ilroke  which  h^s  founded  through  the  univerfe 
AVhen  we  fee  whole  kingdoms,  after  repcfing  for  centuries  on  theLp 
of  their  rulers,  ftart  from  their  flumber,  the  dignity  of  man  rifng 
up*from  deprcflion,  and  tyrants  trembling  on  their  thrones,  whoca’ 
remain  entirely  indifferent,  or  fail  to  turn  his  eye  towards  a  theatre  f* 
auguft  and  extraordinary  ?  1  hefe  are  kind  of  throes  and  flruggl^^ 

of  nature,  to  which  it  would  be  a  fullennefs  to  refufe  our  fympaihy 
Old  foundations  are  breaking  up;  new  edifices  ate  rearing;  info 
tions  which  have  been  long  held  in  veneration,  as  the  moft  fubfe 
refinements  of  human  wifilom  and  policy,  which  age  hath  cements 
and  confirmed,  which  power  hath  fupported,‘Vvhich  eloquence  ha- 
confpired  to  embeUiih,  and  opulence  to  enrich,  are  falling  fail  if 

decay.  New  profpeds  are  opening  on  every  fide,  of  fuch  anfiazi^ 
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variety  and  extent,  as  to  Hretch  farther  than  the  eye  of  the  moft  cn- 

lace  already  fufficienc 
hope  of  benefits  much  more  extenfive. 
jin  to  be  underftood,  and 
mild  and  libera!  fyikm  of  policy  adopted,  which  has  ever  indeed 
been  the  objed  of  prayer  to  the  humane  and  the  devout,  but  has  hi¬ 
therto  remained  utterly  unknown  in  the  cabinet  of  princes.  As  the 
mind  naturally  yields  to  the  impreflion  of  objeds  which  it  contem¬ 
plates  often,  we  need  not  wonder  if,  amidft  events  fo  extraordinary# 
uc  human  charader  itfelf  fhould  appear  to  be  altering  and  improving 
apace.  That  fond  attachment  to  ancient  inilitutions,  and  blind  fub- 
rnilSon  to  opinions  already  revealed,  which  has  ever  checked  the 
growth  of  improvement,  and  drawn  on  the  greateft  benefadors  of 
Imankind  danger  or  negled,  is  giving  way  to  a  fpirit  of  bold  and  fear- 
ilel's  invelligation.  Man  feems  to  be  becoming  more  ered  and  in¬ 
dependent.  He  leans  more  on  himfelf,  .lefs  on  his  fellow-creatures’; 
He  begins  to  feel  a  confeioufnefs  in  a  higher  degree  of  perfonal  dig¬ 
nity,  and  is  lefs  enanvoured  of  artificial  diftindions.  There  is  fomc. 
hope  of  our  beholding  that  fiinplicity  and  energy  of  charader  which 
piarks  his  natural  Hate,  blended  w'ith  the  humanity,  the  elegance, 
and  improvement,  of  polifhed  fociety. 

‘  The  events  which  have  already  taken  pjace,  and  the  further 


Jightened  obfei  vex  can  reach. 

Some  beneficial  effeds  appear  to  have  taken  pi 
tonourilh  our  moll  fanguine  I 
The  mifehief  and  folly  of  wars  beg 


jrefent  many  new  and  extraordinary  fads,  where  his  penetration  will 
|nd  ample  fcope  in  attempting  to  difeover  their  caufe,  and  to  predid 
Ikir  effeds.  He  will  have  ah  opportunity  of  viewing  mankind  in  an 
I'lerelling  fituation,  and  of  tracing  the  progrefs  of  opinion  through 
thannels  it  has  rarely  flowed  in  before.  The  politician  will  feel  hii 
iuention  powerfully  awakened  on  feeing  new  maxims  of  policy  in- 
loduced,  new  inflitutioivi,  and  fuch  total  alteration  in  the  ideas  of  a 
|it«  part  of  the  world,  as  will  oblige  him.  to  lludy  the  art  of  govemt 
pni  as  it  were  afrelh.  The  devout  mind-will  1^ hold  in  thefe  mo- 
|:nt04s  changes  the  finger  of  God,  and,  difeerning  in  them  the 
pawn  of  that  glorious  period,  in  which  wars  will  ceafe,  and  anti- 
liriftian  tyranny  (hall  fall,  will  adore  that  unerring  wifdom  whofe  fe- 
|ht  operation  never  fails  to  condud  all  human  affairs  to  their  proper 
Kae,  and  impels  the  great  adors  on  that  troubled  theatre,  to  fulfil,’ 
ihen  they  leatl  intend  it,  the  counfels  of  Heaven^  and  the  prcdic- 
of  its  prophets/ 

I  At  the  fame  time  we  muft  withhold  our  approbation  from 
■me  things  that  relate  to  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Hall’s  reli- 
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Art.  XII.  The  Hijlsry  of  Philofophy  from  the  earliejl  Times  to  ri< 
Beginning  of  the  prefeni  Century^  drawn  up  from  Brucker^i 
■  Hiforia  Critica  Philofoihia.  By  William  Enfidd^  LL.  /), 
pp.  1159.  4to.  2  void.  2I.  2s.  boards.  Johnfon.  London. 
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Another  principal  branch  of  the  Ionic  fchool  is  tl« 
'  Peripatetic  kAy  which  boafts  of  Ariftotle  as  its  founder. 


As  the  extcnfive  and  penetrating  genius  of  this  philofopher  haj 
entitled  him  to  immortal  fame,  and  his  dofSlrines  have  beeii 
tranfmitted  to  the  prefent  day,  and  interwoven  wiih  the  whole 
circle  of  the  fciences,  we  fhall  give  a  brief  abftraft  of  tliehit 
tory  of  his  life  and  opinions. 

Ariftotle  was  the  fon  of  a  phyfician  of  Stagyra,  a  town  k 
Thrace}  and  frona  the  place  of , his  birth  he  has  acquired 
furname  of  the  Siagyrite.  At  the  age  of  feventeen  he  went  to 
Athens,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  in  ti 
fchool  of  Plato.  The  uncommon  acutenefs  of  his  apprehenlir^ 
and  his  indefatigable  induftry,  foon  attraded  the  notice  of  k 
inafter,  and  obtained  his.warmeft  applaufe.  Plato  ufed  to  a' 
him  the  mind  of  the  fchool ;  and  when  he  was  abfent  to  fay,  ‘  1 
^lle£l  is  not  here.'  His  acquaintance  with  books  was  veryet 


tenfive}  and  he  is  faid  by  Strabo  to  have  been  the  firft  u! 


formed  a  library.  He  continued  in  the  academy  till  the  des 
of  Plato;  and  he  erefted  a  monument  to  the  memory  ofk 
inafter.  Being  then  in  his  thirty-feventh  year,  when  Spe; 
cippus  fucceeded  his  uncle,  he  left  Athens  in  difgufl.  Soi 
lime  afterwards  he  received  an  invitation  from  Philip,  King 
Macedonia,  to  take  on  him  the  tuition  of  his  fon  Alexariut 
Ariftotle  accepted  the  otter,  and  undertook  the'  charge, 
which  he  was  admirably  qualified,  both  by  his  knowledge  ofe* 
doftrines  of  philofophy,  and  of  the  rnanners  of  the  world, 
cuted  his  truft  perfeAly  to  the  fatisfadlion  of  Philip,  was 
initted  to  his  entire  confidence,  and  received  many  accept 
tokens  of  his  efteem.  It  refledfs  preat  honour  on  him,  tk 
during  his  abode  at  the  court  f  f  Mae'edon,  he  employed  his 
tereft  with  the  prince  for  the  benefit  of  His  friends  and  of 
public,  rather  than  for  his  own  emolument.  .When  Alexa: 
fet  out  on  his  expedition  againft  the  Perfians,  Ariftotle  I’etui 
to  Athens.  Wifliing  to  diftinguifti  himfelf  as  the  head  c; 
fe(i  of  philofophy,  by  founding  a  new  fchool  in  oppofitic 
the  academy,  he  chofe  the  Lyceum  for  the  place  of  his  ind 
tions.  There  he  held  daily  converlations  on  philofophical 
jciU  with  thofe  who  attended  him,  walking  as  he  difeou 
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whence  his  followers  were  called  Peripatetics.  His  mode  of 
teaching  Dr.  Enfield  thus  deferibes : 

<  According  to  the  long- eft abliftied  pradice  of  philofophers  among 
the  Grecians,  Egyptians,  and  other  nations,  Arlftoile  had  his  public 
and  his  fecret  doftrine ;  former  of  which  he  called  the  exoteric^ 
the  latter  the  acroamatic  or  e/oter'e.  Hence  he  divided  his  auditors 
into  two  clafles,  to  one  of  which  he  taught  his  exoteric  dodrinc,  dif- 
courfing  on  the  principal  fubjefls  of  logic,  rhetoric,  and  policy  ;  the 
other  he  inftruded  in  the  acroamatic,  or  concealed  and  fubtle  doc- 
Itfine,  concerning  being,  nature,  and  God.  His  more  abftrufe  dif- 
rcourfcs  he  delivered  in  the  morning  to  his  feled  difciples,  whom  he 
Inquired  to  have  been  previoufly  inrtru61ed  in  the  elements  of  learn.- 
4iig,  and  to  have  difeovered  abilities  and  difpofitions  fuited  to  the 
'd\idy  of  philofophy.  He  delivered  ledlures  to  a  more  promifeuous 
kditory  in  the  evening,  when  the  Lyceum  was  open  to  all  young 
Wn  without  diftin£iion.  The  former  he  called  his  morning  walk^ 
latter  his  evening  walk.  Both  were  much  frequented.* 

>  Ariftotle  continued  his  fchool  in  the  Lyceum  twelve  years, 
put  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  whofe  friendfliip  had  pro- 

I''  him  from  infult,  his  adverfaries  inftigated  Euromedon,  a 
(1,  to  accufe  him  of  holding  and  propagating  impious  te- 
Being  apprehenfive  of  meeting ‘with  the  fate  of  Socrates, 
quitted  Athens.  When  his  friends  afked  ‘the  reafon,  he 
e  this  rpply :  ^  I  am  not  willing  to  give  the  Athenians  an 
iportunity  of  comrnitting  a  fecond  oflFence  againft  philofophy.* 
retired  with  a  few  of  his  followers  to  Chalcis,  where  fie  rcr 
led  till  his  dwth,  which  happened  in  the  fixty-third  year  of 
ige. 

His  perfon,’  fays  Dr.  Enfield,  ‘  was  flendcr;  he  had  fmall  eyes, 
aftirill  voice;  and,  when  he  was  young,  hefitated  in  his  fpeech. 
mdeavoured  to  fupply  the  defe^  of  his  natural  form  by  an  at- 
ion  to  drefs,  and  commonly  appeared  in  a  colUy  habit,  with  his 
d  (haven,  and  his  hair  cut,  and  with  rings  upon  his  fingers.’ 

to  his  character,  fome  writers  fpeak  of  him  in  the  higheft 
ns  of  praife,  as  a  pattern  of  every  virtue ;  while  it  is  not 
>e  denied  that  others. have  reprefented  him  as  the  moft  infa- 
is  of  human  beings.  Probably  the  truth  lies  in  the  middle ; 
it  will  be  found  that  his  virtues  were  not  of  that  exalted 
1  which  command  admiration^  nor  his  faults  fo  highly  cr i- 
al  as  not  to  admit  of  fome  apology. 

[is  merit  as  an  author  is  thus  appreciated : 

p 

As  a  writer  ^here  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ariftotle  Is  entitled  to  the 
fe  of  deep  erudition.  At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  owned  that  he 
wjuently  deferving  of  cenfure,  for  giving  a 'partial  and  unfair  re- 
’Qtation  of  the  opinions  of  his  predeceiTors  in  philofophy,  that  he 

•T  4  might 
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might  the  more  eafily  refute  them  ;  and  that  he  feems  to  have  made 
it  the  principal  objedt  of  his  extenftvc  reading,  to  depreciate  the  wif. 
dom  of  all  preceding  ages.  In  ftiprt,  whillt,  in  point  of  genius,  wc 
rank  Ariftode  in  the  firft  clafs  of  men,  and  whilft  we  aferibe  to  him 
every  attainment  which,  at  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  indefati- 
gable  induftry,  united  with  fuperior  abilities,  could  reach,  we  muft 
add,  that  his  reputation  in  philofophy  is  in  fome  meafure  tarnifhed  by 
a  too  daring  fpirit  of  contradidiion  and  innovation  ;  and  in  morals  by 
an  artful  conformity  to  the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

‘  A  large  catalogue  of  the  writings  of  Arillotle  is  given  by  Laer¬ 
tius,  Fabricius,  and  others ;  from  which  it  appears,  that  he  wrote 
many  books  befides  thofe  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  the  prefent 

times.’ 

• 

Ariftotlc  left  his  writings  to  his  fucceflbr  Thcophraftus. 
After  his  death,  they  pafled  into  the  hands  of  Neleus  of  Scepfis. 
Some  of/ them*  were  fold  to  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus,  ar.d  fliared 
the  fate  of  the  Alcxancfrian  library.*  The  heir’s  of  Neleus,  to 
fecure  the  reft  from  being  feized  by  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  bu¬ 
ried  them  in  a  fubierrancous  cavern,  where  they  lay  concealed 
^n  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  fuftained  very  great  injury, 
Apcllico,  to  whom  they  were  fold,  finding  them  much  damaged, 
fupplied  thp  injuries  of  time  and  damps  by  his  own  corredtions 
^nd  amendments.  Befides,  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  the  an¬ 
cient  order  of  the  books  has  been  difturbed  y  fo  that  it  is  now 
become  impoflible  to  reduce  them  to  their  original  order.  1  he 
following  general  obfervations  on  the  writings  of  Ariftqtle  me¬ 
rit  infertion :  ^  . 

•  '  *  . 

*  From  thefe  circumflanccs  many  errors  muft  have  crept  into  the 
writings  of  Ariftotlc.  But  befides  thefe  incidental  caufes  of  obfcuriiy, 
•there  are  others  arifing  from  the  nature  and  fcope.of  his  philofophy, 
and  the  peculiarity  of  his  didllon,  which  it  will  he  heceffary  particu- 
l|irly  to  remark. 

‘  Moft  of  tac  fubjedls  on  which  Ariftotlc  treats  are  in  the  higheft  de¬ 
gree  abrtrufe,  and  difficult  to  be  comprehended.  Univerfal  ideas  of  cx- 
iftence,  attributes,  and  relations,  feparateci  from  real  being  ;  modes  of 
rcafoning  confiiered  abftradledly ;  nietaphyfical  difquifiiions  concern- 
'  ing  matter,  mind,  and  deity ;  explanations  of  nature  deduced  from 
corjedfure  rather  than  experience ;  vague  and  indeterminate  notions 
which  we^c  probaldy  ncycr  clearly  conceived  by  the  author  himfclf; 
and  fubtlc  diftindlions,  merely  verbal;  are  the  materials  which  chieSy| 
fill  up  the  voluminous  writings  of  Ariftotlc.  I 

*  1  he  obfeurity  neceftarily  arifing  fiom  the  fubjefts  which  the  Sta-| 
gyrite  difcufTcs,  is  greatly  increafed  by  the  manner  in  which  he  treat' 
them.  A  ulus  Gcllius  relates,  that  when  Alexander  complained 
Ariftotlc  that  he  had  divulged  in  his  writings  his  cfoteric  dodtrintj, 
Arillotle  replied,  that  thefe  doclrines  were  publifhed,  and  not 

•  ;  fmcc  whac  he  hail  written  on  Uiefe  fubjcdls  was 
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only  to  fuch  as  had  been  his  hearers.  The  ftory  will  be  ealily  credited 
fuch  as  arc  converfant  with  his  works.  No  writer  ever  affor*de4 
more  frequent  examples  of  the  poet’s  maxim.  Brevis  tJTe  laboro, 


(cuTus  fo.  He  affects  clofc  periods  and  a  concife  didion.  He  often 
fuppofes  things  to  be  known  which  have  either  not  been  before  ex** 


fuppoies  things  to  be  known  which  have  either  not  been  before  ex** 
plained,  or  may  eafily  have  efcaped  the  reader’s  memory.  Some- 
nmes  he  makes  ufe  of  different  terms  to  exprefs  the  fame  idea,  and  at 
other  times  annexes  different  ideas  to  the  fame  term.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  pradice  with  him  to  ufe  new  words  in  an  artificial  and 
technical  fenfe,  which  neverthelefs  he  does  not  clearly  define.  His 
tranfitions  are  frequently  fo  abrupt,  or  his  progrefs  from  his  premifes 
to  his  conclufions  fo  rapid,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  his  reader 
to  perceive  the  train  of  his  reafonings.  ^  Through  artifice,  negligence, 
or  a  change  of  opinion,  many  contradidlions  occur,  which  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  criticifni  has  never  yet  been  able  to  reconcile.  His  general 
propofitions  are  frequently  obfeure  fpr  want  of  examples;  and  even 
his  examples  themfelves,  when  he  condefeends  to  introduce  them,  arc 
often  as  incomprehenfibk  as  the  dodrines  they  are  intended  to  illuf- 
trate.  Mathematical  ideas,  with  which  he  was  exceedingly  conver¬ 
fant,  he  fometimes  applies  to  fubjefts  to  which  they  have  no  natural 
relation ;  and  thus  encumbers  with  artificial  difficulties,  difquifitions 
which  are  in  themfelyes  fufficiently  obfeure.  Laftly,  in  quoting  the 
opinions  of  former  philofophers,  whether  to  examine,  confirm,  or 
confute  them,  he  takes  fo  little  care  to  mark  the  tranfiiion  from  their 
words  to  his  own,  that  the  reader  is  frequently  at  a  lofs  to  determine, 
whether  Ariftotle  is  giving  his  own  opinion,  or  reporting  that  of 
lome  other  philofopher. 

‘  It  will  ferve  to  account.  In  fome  meafurc,  for  the  obfeurity  of 
Ariftotle’s  writings  if  the  leading  defign  with  which  he  formed  his 
fyftem  of  philofophy  be  confider^.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  an 
ambitious  dcfire  of  diftinguifhing  himfelf  above  all  other  philofophers 
induced  him  to  become  the  founder  of  a  new  fed;  and  that  for  the 
fakc.of  increafing  the  luftre  of  his  own  fyfiem,  he  made  ufe  of  every 
expedient  to  eclipfe  that  of  others.  His  objed  was  to  ereft  his  own 
edifice  upon  the  ruins  of  every  other  ftruft'ure.  As  Lord  Bacon  haa 
inely  remarked,  *  Like  a  Turkifh  defpot,  he  thought  he  could  not 
reign  fecure  unlefs  ajl  his  brethren  were  flain.’  Innovating  rather  in 
words  than  in  reality,  and  determining  to  oppofe  his  philofophy 
to  ancient  tenets,  many  pf  which  were  founded  on  truth  and  ejtpe- 
ricnce,  he  fometimes  mifreprefents  the  opinions  of  former  philofo¬ 
phers  ;  fometimes  feleds  thofe  which  were  mofi  trifling,  or  mofi  cafily 
refuted;  and  fometimes  has  recourfe  to  uncertain  principles  and 
vague  terms,  in  hopes  that  obfeurity  will  be  miftaken  for  novelty.* 


After  a  brief  abftraft  of  his  metaphyftcs^  our  author  paiTes  the 
following  decifiori,  which  muft  appear  very  humiliating  to  the 
adorers  of  the  Stagyrite,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  fought 
very  honourably  either  of  God  or  man : 
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*  If  k  be  Inquired,  whether  Ariilotle  is  to  be  ranked  in  the  clafs 
of  theifts  or  of  atheifls,  the  preceding  view  of  his  theology  will 
juftify  us  in  replying,  that  his  TylleiD  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of 
‘Deity;  for  he  fpeaks  of  the  Firft  Moyer  as  a  being  diftinft  from  the 
world ;  wholly  feparated  in  his  nature  from  matter ;  of  a  peculiar 
fubllance ;  poffefling  in^cilcfl,  defirc,  and  a  power  of  communicating 
motion ;  upon  whom  the  univerfe  is  dependent,  not  as  upon  an  anu 
paring  principle,  but  ;^n  external  moving  power.  I'bis  being  he 
reprefents  as  luperior  to  all  other  intelligent  natures,  and  calls  him 
God.  At  the  iame  time  it  mull  be  pwned,  that  it  is  impoinhle  to 
reconcile  Arlilotle’s  notion  of  deity  will)  jud  conceptions  of  the  di- 
yine  nature  and  attributes.  He  makes  God,  indeed,  the  caufe  of  al] 
motion ;  but  in  fuppofing  the  univerfe  to  have  chided  from  eternity, 
ilc  divefts  him  of  the' glory  of  creation,  and  connefts  him  with  a 
world  already  formed  by  the  chain  of  neceflity,  for  no  other  purpofe 
than  to  make  him  the  fird  fpring  of  a  vad  machine. 

*  Nothing  is  to  be  met  with  ip  the  writings  of  Aridotle  which  dc, 
cifively  determines  whether  he  thought  the. foul  of  man  mortal  or 
immortal ;  but  the  former  appcj^rs  moll  probable,  from  his  notion  of 
the  nature  and  origin  of  the  human  foul,  which  he  conceived  to  be 
an  intclleclual  power  externally  tranfmitted  into  the  human  body  by 
an  eternal  intelligence,  the  pommon  fource  of  rationality  to  humaa 
beings.  Aridotle  does  not  inform  his  readers  what  he  conceived  this 
univerfal  principle  to  be  :  but  there  is  no  proof  that  he  fuppolcd  the 
union  of  this  principle  with  any  individual  to  continue  after  death.’ 

% 

The  hiftory  of  the  rpowned  Stagyrite  he  concludes  in  the 
following  words : 

*  As  to  the  refult  of  the  brief  furvey  which  w^e  have  taken  of  the 
philofophy  of  Aridotle,  it  may  be  aflerted  that  it  is  rather  the  pKilOr 
ibphy  of  words  than  of  things  ;  and  that  the  dudy  of  his  writings 
tends  more  to  perplex  the  underdanding  with  fubtle  didinftions,  than 
to  enlighten  it  with  real  knowledge.' 

4  But  perhaps  foine  will  think* that  Ariftotle  is  treated  with  too 
great  feverity,  and  fuiFers  in  his  reputation,  becaufe  Chriftian 
divines  in  the  Peripatetic  fchools  of  philofophy,  who  flouriftied 
a  thoufand  years  after  his  death,  maintained  theological  fenti- 
ments  different  from  Dr.  Enlicld’s,  and  which,  on  that  account, 
he  endeavours  to  diferedit  in  their  origin.* 

The  fucccflbrs  of  Ariftotle  at  the  Lyceum  were  Theophraftus, 
Strabo,  Lycofi,  Arifto,  Cricoluus,  and  Diodorus,  in  whom  the 
uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  the  Peripatetic  fchool  terminated. 

•  Two  feds  of  the  Ionic  or  Socratic  fchool  ftijl  remain,  the 
Cynic  and  the 

The  founder  of  the  kck  of  the  Cynics  was  Antiftbenes  the 
Athenian ;  and  his  delign  was  to  adhere  tp  the  practice  ot  nio- 
rality  which  Socrates  had  taught,  rather  than  to  profecute  fubtle 

difquifitions. 
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difqulfitions,  in  which  many  of  his  followers  were  engaged; 
anil  to  eftablifti  a  rigid  moral  difeipline.  After  the  death  of  his 
maftcr  he  chofe  for  his  fchool  a  public  place  of  exercife,  without 
the  walls  of#the  city,  called  the  Cynofargus,  or  the  Temple  of 
the  White  Dog.  From  this  word  fome  derive  the  name  of  the 
fcil  of  which  he  was  the  founder.  Others  fuppofe  that  his  fol¬ 
lowers  were  called  Cynics  from  the  fnarling  difpofition  of  their 
inaftcr.  In  order  to  accommodate  his  manners  to  hi$  dodirine^ 
he  wore  no  other  garment  but  a  coarfe  cloak,  he  fuffered  his 
beard  to  grow^  and  carried  a  wallet  and  a  ftafF  like  a  wandering 
beggar.  In  mort,  by  his  appearance  and  his  behaviour,  he  car¬ 
ried  his  averfion  to  pleafure  and  luxury  to  excefs,  and  difplayed 
all  the  faults  of  the  oppofite  extreme.  He  paid  little  refpeft  to 
jthe  gods  of  his  country,  and  feems  to  have  had  more  juft  ideas 
than  the  multitude ;  for  he  faid,  ‘  The  gods  of  the  people  are 
^  many;  but  the  God  of  nature  is  one.’  It  may  naturally  be 
fuppofed  that  Antifthenes  had  not  many  followers.  There  were 
none  of  the  charms  of  a  new  fyftcm  to  engage  the  attention  of 
ingenious  m’eii ;  for  this  fe£I  is  not  fo  much  to  be  regarded  as  a 
fchool  of  philofophy,  as  an  inftitution  of  manners.  It  was 
formed  rather  for  the  purpofe  of  providing  a  remedy  for  the 
moral  diforders  of  luxury,  ambition,  and  avarice,  than  with  a 
view  to  eftablifti  any  new  theory  of  fpeculative  opinions.  This 
might  appear  the  more  neceffary,  as  at  the  time  when  the  infti¬ 
tution  was  founded,  the  manners  of  the  Greeks  were  faft  tend¬ 
ing  towards  efFeminac’y.  ^  renowned  fchoUr  of  Antifthenes 
was  Diogenes,  whofe  fanie  is  generally  known.  A  very  enter¬ 
taining  account  is  here  given  of  him.  His  merit  is  very  can¬ 
didly  appreciated,  and  manv  harlh  things  that  have  been  alledged 
againft  his  charafter,  are  mewn  to .  be  deftit^e  of  foundation. 
Crates,  a  Theban,  and  his  wife  Hipporchia,  Metrocles,  her  bro¬ 
ther,  *  Menippus  of  Sinope,  and  Menedemus  of  Lampfacus, 
were  likewife  of  the  fchool  of  the  Cynics,  but  of  inferior 
note. 

•  The  Stoic  feft  was  a  branch  of  the  Cynic,  and,  as  far  as  re- 
fpefted  morals,  differed  from  it  in  words  more  than  in  reality  ; 
but  it  framed  to  itfelf  a  new  fyftem  of  fpeculative  philofophy. 
Zeno  was  the  founder  of  .this  feft*  His  father  was  a  merchant 
in  Cyprus,'  and,  on  a  commercial  voyage  to  Greece,  purchafed 
the  writings  of  the  moft  eminent  Socratic  philofophers  for  his 
fon,  who  read  thcjm  with  the  greateft  avidity  and  delight.  When 
5^eno  was  thirty  years  of  age  he  came  to  Athens,  and  attended 
the  leftures  in  the  different  fchools  of  philofophy.  He  borrowed 
fomething  from  each,  and  drew  up  a  fyftem  of  his  own.  To 
give  it  novelty,  he  invented  nevv  terms,  and  ufed  other  arts  of 
fimilar  kind.  Having  formed  Sis  fyftem,  he  chofe  a  place  for 

his 
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his  fchool  called  Paclle^  or  Painted  Porch,  adorned  with  tha 
pifturcs  of  the  moft  eminent  artifts.  'Phis  portico,  the  moll 
lamous  at  Athens,  was  called  Stoa^  the  porch,  l^rom  this  cir- 
cumilance  the  followers  of  Zeno  were  called  Stoics*  Zeno  was 
a  man  of  good  morals,  modell,  temperate,  and  a  defpifer  of 
external  magnificence.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-eight, 
ai>d  at  laft,  in  conlcquence  of  an  accident,  voluntarily  put  aa 
icnd,to  his  life,^ 

The  doilrines  of  the  Stoics  were  chiefly  borrowed  from  thq 
old  academy.  All  the  ditFerence  in  morals  between  the  Cynics 
and  the  Stoics  is,  that  the  former  difdained  the  cultivation  of 
nature,  the  latter  protefled  to  rife  above  it.  His  fyllem  of  phy- 
fics  Zeno  borrowed  from  Pythagoras  and  Heraclitus,  through 
the  channel  of  the  Platonic  fobool.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
an  abftradt  of  the  dodtrine  of  the  Stoics,  which  our  author  ha$ 
^llcfled  and  abridged  with  great  care.  Let  it  fuffice  to  ob- 
lerve,  that,  their  ideas  concerning  God,  and  man,  and  nature, 
are  not  fuch  as  to  recommend  them  to  a  great  degree  of  re¬ 
gard  ;  and  that  this  fe6l  has  obtained  far  more  applaufe  than  its 
tenets  can  pollibly  lay  claim  to.  The  dpity  of  the  Stoics  i% 
fcarccly  rational^  not  omniprefent :  all  things  are  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  arbitrary  fate.^  7'he  fouls  of  men,  according  to  them, 
are  annihilated  at  death,  or  abforbed  into  the  deity.  A  regular 
fucceffion  cf  inundations  and  conflagrations  is  to  take  place,  and 
worlds  like  this  are  to  arife  out  of  them  >  and  there  is  to  be. a  re^ 
petition  of  the  fame  ftate  of  things  to  .eternity.  If  tlieir  moral, 
precepts  were  better  than  their  fpeculative  philofophy,  it  was 
not  owing  to  their  principles.  I'he  two  following  cautions, 
which  Dr.  Enfield  fuggcils  relative  to  the  do;3rine  of  the  Stoics, 
deferve  our  notice : 

•  In  order  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  concerning  tbe  doflrine 
of  the  Stoics,  it  will  be  nccv^lfary  to  guard  again two  errors  into 
which  fcveral  writers,  who  have  beftowed  unlimited  praife  on  the 
Stoical  philofophy,  have  fallen. 

*  Great  care  fliould  be  taken,  in  the  firft  place,  not  to  judge  of  the  I 
doctrines  of  the  Stoics  from  words  and  fentiments  detached  from  the  j 
general  fyftem,  but  to  confidci  them  as  they  fland  related  to  the  whole  I 
train  of  premifes  and  conclijfions.  For  want  of  this  caution,  many  I 
nK)derns,  dazzled  by  the  iplendid  exprellions  which  they  have  met  i 
with  in  the  writings  of  the  Stoics  concerning  God,  the  foul,  and  other  i 
fubjeds,  have  imagined  that  they  have  difcovered  an  invaluable  trea-  : 
fare:  whereas,  if  they  had  taken  pains  to  reilore  thole  brilliants  to  i 
their  proper  places  in  the  general  mals,  it  would  (bon  have  appeared  j 
that  a  great  part  of  their  value  was  imaginary.  They  yvho  would  not  | 
aicribe  to  the  Stoics  tenets  which  they  never  held,  and  affix  to  their  j 
language  a  modern  meaning  which  they  never  conceived,  mull  t 
diHgcndy  examine. their  whole  fyllem,  and  explain  detached  palfagei  | 
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if  fuch  a  f^nfe  as  (hall  be  mod  confident  with  their  general  idoflnnesy 
and  their  fundamental  principles. 

*  The  fecond  caution  is,  not  to  confound  the  genuine  do&rincs  of 
Zeno,  and  other  ancient  fathers  of  this  fed,  with  the  glolTes  and 
improvements  of  the  later  Stoics.  Any  one  who  attentively  examines 
the  writings  of  the  philofophers  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  doMrine,  will  perceive  that  the  Stoics,  in  order  to  fupport  the 
credit  of  their  fydem,  artfully  accommodated  their  language^  and 
fven  their  tenets  as  far  as  they  were  able,  to  the  Chridian  model. 
Oat  of  the  many  proofs  of  this  change  which  might  be  adduced,  wc 
IhiU  fcled  one  which  is  the  more' worthy  of  notice,  as  it  has  occa- 
liortcd  many  difputes  among  the' learned.  The  dodrine  we  mean  is 
that  concerning  Paie,  This  dodrine,  according  to  Zeno  and  Chry:. 
Uppus  (who  herein  meant  to  combat  Epicurus’s  dodrine  of  the  for¬ 
tuitous  concourfc  of  atoms),  implies  an  eternal  and  immutable  ferics 
of  caufes  and  efFeds,  within  which  all  events  are  included,  and 
whlcn  the  Deity  himfelf  is  fubjedt :  whereas  the  later  Stoics,  chang¬ 
ing  the  term  fate  into  the  providence  of  God,  difeourfed  with  great 
piaufibility  on  this  fahjed,  but  dill  in  reality  retained  the  ancient  doc¬ 
trine  of  uiiiverfal  fate.  From  this  example  a  judgment  may  be  formed 
concerning  the  neceffiiy  of  ufing  fome  caution  in  appealing  to  the 
writings  of  Seneca,  Antoninus,  and  Epidetus,  as  authorities  in  de¬ 
termining  what  were  the  original  doctrines  of  the  Stoic  phdo- 
Ibphcrs.' 

The  fucceflbrs  of  Zeno  in  his  fchool  were  Cleanthus,  Chry- 
Jippus,  Zeno  of  'Tarfus,  Diogenes  of  Seleucia,  Panetius  a 
Rhodian,  and  Pofidonius,  who  was  the  laft  of  the  Stoics  whofe 
hiftory  falls  within  the  limits  of  the  Greek  philofophy.  He 
taught  at  Rhodes  with  fuch  reputation,  that  Pompey,  oa  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Syria,  came  thither  to  attend  his  lecdures. 

After  having  briefly  traced  the  progrefs  of  the  Ionic  fchool, 
we  proceed  to  another  main  branch"of  the  Grecian  philofophy 
which  fprang  from  Pythagoras^  and  which  alterwards  fprouted 
out  into  the  Eleatic,  the  Heraciitian,  the  Epicurean,  and  the* 

IPhyrronic  feeds.  T'his  fchool  having  been  firft  inftituted  in  that* 
part  of  Italy  which,  from  the  Grecian  colonies  fettled  there,  was 
called  Magna  Grecia,  has  taken  the  name  of  the  Italic  fchool. 

‘  The  hidory  of  Pythagoras,’  as  Dr.  Enfield  obferves,  *  abounds 
with  difficulties  and  coniradiClions,  and  is  enveloped  in  fable  and^ 
nyllery.  Pythagoras  himfelf,  and  his  followers  through*  a  long  fne- 
teffion,  were  fo  far  from  committing  their  dqdrines  to  writing  for  the 
benefit  of  pollerity,  that  they  made  ufe  of  every  expedient  to  conceal 
them  from  their  con  temporaries.  Hence  the  firll  records  of  the  life 
ind  dodrines  of  this  philofopher ;  which*  were  only  fuch  as  could  be’ 
taiaally  gathered  up  from  tradition,  were  not  lefs  defedfivc  in  pro-' 
liable  and  well-authenticated  fads,  than  they  were  abundant  in  ab- 
W  fiftions.  Jt  was  not  till. many  ages  after  Pythagoras  flouriflied^ 
pat  Porphyry  and  Jamblichus  undertook  to  digcll  thefc  fcaitercd 
M  .*  materials 
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materials  into  a  regular  narrative.  And  thefe  writers  themfelves  were 
too  credulous,  too  carelefs,  and  too  much  biafTed  by  prejudice,  to  be 
capable  of  giving  a  judicious  and  im(>artial  Kprefentation  of  what 
was  at  that  time  known  concerning  Pythagoras.  They  were  of  the 
fehool  of  Ammonius  and  Piotiniis ;  in  which  it  Was  the  cornrnon  prac- 
ticc  to  iriifreprefent  and  falfify  every  thing,  and  to  obtrude  upon  the 
world  marvellous  tales,  inftcad  of  real  facts,  for  the  fake  of  fuppon. 
ing  the  credit  of  their  (e^t  and  religion,  in  oppofition  to  Chriftianiiy. 
We  fhall  therefore  hope  for  indulgence  if,  in  this  part  of  our  work, 
the  reader  ihould  frequently  find  it  niceflary  to  fulpend,  and  (bme- 
limes  even  to  withhold,  his  aiTent.* 

The  common  dpinion  is,  that  Pythagoras  was  a  native  of  the  I 
idand  of  Samos;  He  ftudied  the  rudiments  of  fcience  firft  in  his 
own  country,  under  Creophilus^  and  afterwards  under  Pherecides,  i 
in  the  ifland  of  Scyros;  He  then  travelled  into  Egypt;  By  the 
recommendation  of  Polycratcs^  tyrant  of  Samos,  he  was  intro,  j 
duced  to  Amafis,  King  of  Egypt,  that  he  might  the  more  cafily 
obtain  accefs  to  the  colleges  of  the  priefts.  It  was  with  diffi. 
culty  that  even  the  royal  mandate  could  prevail  on  them  to  ad¬ 
mit  a  ftranger  to  the  knowledge  of  the  facred  .myfteries.  In 
hopes  of  difeouraging  him  from  profecuting  his  dcfign,  they  pre- 
feribed  to  Pythagoras  many  fevere  and  troublefome  preliminary 
ceremonies,  among  which  w^as  circumcifion.  But  he  ekecuied 
all  their  injun(5fions  with  fuch  wonderful  patience  and  perfever- 
anccy^that  he  obtained  their  entire  confidence,  and  was  in- 
ifru^cd  in  their  m'oft  recondite  dodlrines.  He  pafied  twenty^ 
two  years  in  Egy  pt.  The  ftory  of  Pvthagoras’s  journey  from 
Kgypt  to  Babylon  is  not  fupported  by  (ufficient  evidence.  It  is 
more  probable  that  he  returned  directly  to  SamoS  5  and  he  im-  I 
mediately  inftituted  a  fehool  for  the  inftruftion  of  his  country-  I 
men  in  the  elements  of  fcience.  But  choofirig  to  adopt  the  I 
Egyptian  inode  of  teaching,  and  to  communicate  his  do^frines  in  I 
the  fymbolical  form,  the  Samians  were  cither  too  indolent  or  too  ■ 
fiupid  to  profit  by  his  inftructions  ;  and  the  number  of  his  fcho-  ■ 
Urs  was  fo  inconfiderable,  as  to  oblige  him  to  relinquifh  his  I 
dcfign.  Paying  a  vifit  to  Delos,  and  pretending  to  divine  com-  ■ 
munications  from  Apollo,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  ■ 
employing  a  different  method  of  teaching,  he  met  with  conlider-  ■ 
able  fuccefs.  'After  a  tlme^  from  fome  caufe  which  we  cannot  ■ 
with  certainty  affign,  he  fuddenly  left  Samos ;  and  paffing  over  ■ 
into  Italy,  he  attempted  to  eftablifh  his  fehool  among  the  inha*  I 
bitants  of  Magna  Grecia.  His  fuccefs  was  attonifhingly  great  ;  ■ 
multitudes  flocked  to  hear  him,  and  became  his  difciples.  His  I 
influence  every  day  increafed.  Had  he  contented  himfelf  with  B 
delivering  Icfturcs  in  philofophy,  he  might  have  continued  his  B 
labours  to  the  end  of  his  life,  without  molcftation.  But  he  dif-  B 
covered,  t)n  many  occafions,  a  ftrbng  propenfity  towards  political  B 
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Innovations.  Not  only  at  Crotona,  but  in  many  other  places^ 
he  obtained  great  influence  over  the  people,  and  employed  it  in 
urging  them  to  the  ftrenuous  aflfertion  of  their  rights  againft 
their  tyrannical  governors.  The  confequence  of  this  was^  that 
the  tyrants  and  their  adherents  combined  againft  him.  Several 
of  his  followers  were  put  to  death;  others  left  the  country.  He 
timfeif  fled  from  Crotona  to  Metapontum  ;  and  finding  himfelf 
there  too  furrounded  with  enemies,  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  the  temple  of  the  mufes,  where  not  being  able  to  procure  from 
his  friends  a  neceflary  fupply  of  food,  he  perifhed  with  hunger^ 
This  is  the  moft  probable  account  of  his  death. 

This  renowned  man,  according  to  Dr.  Enfield,  owed  raucht 
of  his  celebrity  and  authority  to  impofture.  Clothed  in  a  long 
white  robe,  with  a  flowing  beard,  and,  as  fome  relate,  with  a 
golden  crown  on  his  head,  he  prefer ved  among  the  people,  and 
in  the  prefence  of  his  difciples,  a  commanding  gravity  and  ma- 
jedy  of  ai^^.  By  an  artificial  demeanor  he  pafied  himfelf  on 
the  vulgar  as  a  being  of  an  order  fuperior  to  the  common  condi¬ 
tion  of  humanity;  and  perfuaded  theni  that  be  bad  received  his 
doftrine  from  heaven. 

A  full  and  entertaining  account  is  given  of  the  Pythagorean 
fyftem ;  but  we  dare  not  attempt  even  an  abftra£l  of  it ;  and  can 
only  recommend  the  reader  to  the  work.  Our  author  then  fub- 
joins  a  brief  account  of  the  moft  eminent  philofophers  who  fuc- 
cccdcd  in  the  fchool  of  Pythagoras.  Among  thefe  were  Alcmeon, 
Eephantus,  Hippo,  Empedoiles,  Epicharmus,  Ocellu?,  Lucanus, 
Timeus  Locrus,  Archytas,  Hippafus,  Philolaus,  and  Eudoxus^ 
A  (hort  account  is  given  of  the  life  and  opinions  of  each  of 
them;  and  it  appears  that  in  feme  things  they  departed  from  the 
genuine  doftrines  of  their  mafter. 

The  Pythagorean  fehoed  gave  b^rth  to  feveral  One  of 

the  moft  famous  was  called  the  Eleaticy  from  Elea,  a  town  in 
Magna  Grecia.  The  founder  of  it  was  Xenophanes,  a  native 
of  Colophon.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Parmenides,  Meliftlis,  and 
Zeno.  Though  differing  in  fome  things  from  Pythagoras,  and 
from  each  other,  they  united  in  explaining  the  origin  of  the 
world  on  metaphyfical  principles.  A  fecond  fet  of  philofophers 
*rofe  in  dils  fchool,  who  treated  the  fubjeft  phyfically,  and  who^ 
giving  up  all  metaphyfical  explanations  of  the  caufes  of  things, 
attempted  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  nature  from 
1  known  laws  of  master  and  motion.  The  author  of  this  inno- 
;  was  Laucippbs,  who  was  followed  by  Democritus,  known 
^  the  name  of  the  laughing  philofopher,  for  ridiculing  the  follies 
^  vices  of  mankind.  Protagoras  and  Diagoras  were  hia  dif- 
f  and  from  his  fchool  arofe  Anaxarchus  of  Abdera, 
^  is  chiefly  famed  for  having  lived  with  Alexander  the  Great, 
^  enjoyed  his  confidence. 
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*  Of  the  writings  of  the  Eleatic  fchool/  fays  Dr.  Enfield,  <  no-' 
thing  remains  except  a  few  fragments,  colleAed  by  Henry  Stephens. 
Wc  chiefly  rely  for  our  information  concerning  this  feft  upon  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Plato  and  Ariftotic ,  the  former  of  whom,  while  he  profeffed 
to  explaifi  the  doftrincs  of  Parmenides,  in  the  dialogues  which  bear* 
his  name,  is  acknowledged  to  have  adulterated  them  with  opinions  of 
his  own ;  and  the  latter,  in  a  particular  treatife  concerning  Xeno-' 
phanes,  Zeno,  and  Gorgius,  has  not  fcrupled  to  miffeprefent  their 
tenets,  that  he  might  the  more  cafily  refute  them.  1  hefe  and  other 
circumilances  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  relate  with  accuracy  the 
tenets  of  the  Elcatic  feA.* 

From’  fuch.fotirces  as  remain,  tKe  Doftor  takes  the  greateft 
pains  to  give  a  clear  and  concife  account  of  their  fentiments  in 
theology,  phyfics^  and  morals. 

[  To  be  continued^  ] 
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Art.  XIII.  *  La  Flore  des  lnficfophlle5\  precedee  d*une  Dlfcoun 
fur  rUiilite  de  InfeSiologie.  Par  Brtz.  Utrecht^ 

At.  XIII.  The  Flora  of  Inft^fophiles ;  to  which  is  pnfxcd^  a 
Dijfertation  on  the  Utility  of  the  Study  of  InfeSiology.  By  f.  Bra. 
Utrecht^ 

APaflage  in  the  firft  memoir  of  Reaumur’s  work  upon  in¬ 
fers,  feems  to  have  induced  M.  Brez  to  publifh  the  Flora  | 
of  InfeAophiles.  ^  Botanifts,’  fays  M.  Reaumur,  ‘  give  cata- 
^  logues  of  the  plants  which  j^row  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cer- 
*  tain  cities  ;  and  I  wifh.that  thofe  who  ftudy  the  natural  hiftory 
♦  of  infedts,  would  give  us  catalogues  of  tliofe  which  feed  upon 
*  each  plant.  There  are  trees,  fuch  as  the  oak,  the  aih,  and  the 
^  willow,  which  would  furnifh  very  long  lifts.  Such  catalogues 
♦  would  inform  us  what  kinds  might  be  found  upon  different 
*  plants  and  trees.  Let  fuch  a  work  be  once  begun,  and  it  will 
^  be  gradually  rendered  complete.’  This  wifh  M.  Brez  has 
realifed ;  for  he  here  goes  through  the  whole  botanical  fyftem  oi 
Linnscus,  and  particularly  mentions  every  plant  w-hich,  by  the 
obfervations  of  the  curious,  is  known  to  be  the  habitual  ab^c 
of  any  ipccics  of  infeA.  The  work  is  preceded  by  a  differtation 
on  the  utility  of  infers,  and. of  the  ftudy  of  their  hiftory ;  whicli 
he  confiders  under  three  different  points  of  view,  viz.  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  the  economy  of' nature;  to  domeftic  economy  and  the 
arts ;  and,  laftly,  to  philofophy.  In  the  economy  of  nature,  in- 
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(tStSf  and  particularly  caterpillars,  ferve  generally  as  food  for 
birds  and  animals.  There  are  fome  even,  (uch  as  fhrimps,  crabs, 
mites,  &c.  which  fupply  man  with  a  delicious  aliment,  and 
jvhich  differ  only  in  their  fize  from  fome  others  which  would  be 
certainly  as  delicate,  could  we  get  the  better  of  that  prejudice 
which  prevents  us  from  eating  them.  Locufts,  for  example, 
arc  accounted  a  dainty  among  feveral  of  the  African  nations. 
Thofe  who  by  chance,  or  through  a  whim,  have  tailed  cater- 
piilars,  obferved  that  they  tafte  exadlly  like  the  fruits  and  leaves 
upon  which  they  feed.  Should  it  become  fafliionable  to  eat 
them,  it  would  be  the  fure  means  ofdiminifhing  their  number, and 
of  preventing  them  from  overrunning  our  houfes  and  gardens. 

Another  utility  of  infers  confifts  in  their  freeing  the  earth 
from  the  remains  of  animals  and  vegetables.  Thofe  ants  called 
urmites  deftroy  the  trunks  of  trees  which  have  either  fallen 
through  age,  or  been  overturned'  by  the  winds,  and  convert 
them  into  a  kind  of  manure.  Sea  worms,  in  the  like  manner, 
deftroy  wood  and  plants  colledled  by  the  waves,  and  thus  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  obftru£ling  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  from 
caufing  dangerous  inundations.  The  larvse  of  flefh  devour  the 
orcafes  of  animals,  and  prevent  that  infedlion  which  they  might 
occafion  were  they  fuffered  gradually  to  decay;  and,  that  every 
thing  may  be  renewed  in  nature,  thefe  deftrudlive  infedls  are 
eaten  in  their  turn,  and  reftored  to  the  earth.  If  in  their  life¬ 
time  they  efcape  the  bills  of  birds,  they  ferve,  when  dead,  as 
fcod  to  other  infedls,  which  are  likewife  all  fubjcdl  to  the  com¬ 
mon  law. 

With  regard  to  domeftic  economy,  the  author  obferves,  that 
much  greater  advantages  might  be  derived  from  bees,  weVe  we 
toabolifh  tlie  cuftorn  of  killing  them^  in  order  to  rob  the  hive 
of  its  contents.  What  great  profit><night  we  expedl  from  their 
jftonifliing  fecundity,  would  we  be  contented  to  (hare  with  them, 
pnd  not  deftroy  them  entirely  ?  It  would  coft  little  to  fupply  them 
itith  hives;  and  this  would  be  almoft  the  only  care  required  to 
ocure  from  each  fwarm  every  year  above  thirty  pounds  of  ho- 
and  two  or  three  pounds  of  wax. 

The  utility  of  the  filk  worm  is  well  known.  On  this  fub- 
3  the  author  remarks,  that  it  is  Improperly  called  a  worm, 
it  is  a  real  caterpillar.  He  likewife  points  out  feveral 
?5cies  of  caterpillars  which  produce  filk,  and  which  might  be 
‘Cd  for  that  purpofQ.  Silk  is  only  a  gummy  fubftance  which 
infeft  draws  fronri  the  leaf  on  which  it  feeds,  and  which  it 
srwards  fpins,  in  order  to  form  for  itfelf  a  neft.  This  in- 
is  common  to  all  caterpillars;  and  M.  Brez  even  be- 
ves  it  poffible  that  art  may,  one  day,  fupply  the  place  of  their 
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labour,  aftd  draw  out  that  gum  into  threads,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  we  draw  out  metals  into  wire. 

Cochineal  is  a  valuable  article  of  commerce,  which  the  au¬ 
thor  thinks  might  be  introduced  from  Mexico  into  other  coun- 
tries,  by  tranfplanting  the  (hrub  {ca6lm  opuntia  up^jj 

which  it  feeds,  or  by  trying  whether  it  might  not  thrive  upon 
other  plants  of  the  like  kind.  He  deferibes  the  female,  or  that 
which  yields  the  colour,  to  be  fomevvhat  like  a  bug.  It  re¬ 
mains  motionlefs  in  one  place  upon  the  plant,  and  even  ap. 
pears  to  be  infenfible  during  the  ad:  of  copulation,  which  falls 
entirely  to  the  (hare  of  the  male,  an  infed  much  more  adive, 
and  furniftied  with  wings.  The  female  lays  eggs,  and  after¬ 
wards  hatches  them.  She  breeds  thrice  a  year,  and  the  infeifts 
are  as  often  colleded.  They  are  detached  from  the  plant  by 
means  of  a  kind  of  bru(h,  and  are  put  into  bafkets,  where  they 
are  foon  killed  by  plunging  them  into  hot  water, 
t  If  this  valuable  infect  is  denied  to  cold  climates,  where  the 
caffus  opuntia  cannot  grow,  the  want  of  it  is  fupplied  by  others 
which  may  be  employed  for  the  fame  ufe.  The  cochineal  of 
Poland  bore  a  great  price  before  that  of  Mexico  was  difeovered; 
^and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  it  has  been  fince  negleded.  It  lives 
upon  a  very  common  plant,  the  fcleranthus  perennis  of  Linnaeus, 
and  requires  no  other  care  than  that  of  colleding  it.  The  au¬ 
thor  gives  a  defeription  and  hiftory'  of  this  infed,  as  well  as  of! 
♦kermes,  or  the  cochineal  of  the  oak,  and  of  other  infeds  which 
might  be  ufed  for  the  like  purpofes.  This  difl'ertation,  as  we!! 
as  the  notes,  abounds  with  curious  remarks,  which  render  r 
highly  interefting.  Among  other  wonderful  things  which  th: 
part  of  natural  hiftory  exhibits,  M.  Brez  has  not  omitted  thi 
anatomy  of  the  willow  caterpillar  by  M.  Lyonet.  Howeu 
incredible  it  may  appear,  there  are  above  four  thoufand  mufek 
.in  the  organifation  of  that  fmall  infed. — This  work  is  curiou 
and  will  afford  much  entertainment  to  the  naturalift. 
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Art.  14*  An  Impartial  Account  oj  the  ConduB  cf  the  Excije  t'onjoarJs 
the  Brenveries .  in  Scotland,  particularly;  in  Edinburgh',  pointing  out 
the  beneficial  EffeBs  of  the  ne^  Mode .  of  Surojey,  by  n,>jhich  federal 
Thoufand  Pounds  per  Annum  have  been  already  addrd  to  the  Revenue 
in  the  Edinburgh  CoUeSlion,  aud  by  vohich^  if  generally  adopted 
'  through  Scotland,  many  Thoiifands  more  might  be  annually  put  into  the 
Exchequer,  not  only  voithout  Detriment,  but  *with  Advantage  to  the 
ManvfaBurers.  pp.  85.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Edinburgh,  printed: 
1791. 

The  defign  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  (hew,  that,  in  Scotland,  the 
manufacture  of  malt  liquors  is  greatly  difeouraged  by  the 
abufe  of  power  in  the  inferior  officers  of  the^revenue.  If  tl*e  repre- 
fentation  given  by  the  author  be  well  founded,  the  fa6l  is  not  only  un¬ 
deniable,  but  mul!  prove  highly  injurious  to  the  intefefts  of  the  people 
io  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom.  It  appears,  that  by  the  local  op- 
preffion  exercifed  in  this  department  of  the  revenue,  the  bufinefs  of 
the  breweries  is  almoit  entirely  transferred  to  the  Englilh  monopo- 
lifts ;  and  that  the  people,  from  the  Want  of  a  wholefome  beverage, 
have  recourfe  to  fpirituous  liquors,  which  have  a  pernicious  influence 
on  their  morals  as  well  as  their  health.  An  abufe,  attended  with  eL 
fefts  fo  deflruflive  to  the  community,  certainly  merits  the  attention 
of  government. 

Art.  15.  An  A.idrefs  to  both  Houfes  of  Parliamert containing  Rea- 
Jons  for  a  Tax  upon  Dogs,  and  the  Outlines  of  a  Plan  for  that  Pur- 
fofe ;  and for  ejf equally  fupprejpfg  the  opprejfive  Pradice  of  imprejfing 
Seamen,  and  more  exieditioufly  tnanning  the  Royal  Navy.  By  G*. 
Clarke,  pp.  35.  8vo,  is.  Johnfon.  London,  1791. 

With  many  other  authors  Mr.  Clarke  is  of  opinion  that  a  tax  upon 
dogs  would  both  be  produdlivc  and  unoppreffive.  According  to  his 
calculation,  it  would  yield  at  lead  i  co,coo/.  annually.  He  does  away 
two  objeftions  which  have  been  railed  again  ft  it :  fonie  have  charged 
a  fcheme  of  this  nature  as  *  an  infringement  of  the  liberty  of  the  fub- 
jed,  as  to.thofe  who  cboofe  to  keep  dogs ;  and  as  partial  and  oppreffive 
upon  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  keep  tncm.*  He  fays  to  the  ftrft  ob- 
jeSion,  that,  ‘  the(taxing  of  dogs  can  operate  no  farther  againit  the 
liberty  of  the  fubjeol  than  the  taxing  of  a  horfe,  a  houfe,  or  a  hat; 
for  a  rOan'hav  certainly  as  much  right  to  any  of  thefe,  without  tax¬ 
ation,  as  he  has  to  a  dog  ’  •  And  the  other  objedlion  is  anfwcred  by 
obf?rving,  that  where  men  are  obliged  to  keep  dogs,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  a  daafe‘cf  exemption  for  them.  •  “ 
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When  Mr.  Glarkc  brings  forward  thofe  evils  which  he  would  pcf.’ 
fuide  us  attend  thefe  animals,  we  frequently  find  them  trifling,  ca* 
nine  madnefs  excepted^  which  he  juflly  conceives  would  be  lefs  fre¬ 
quent  if  this  race  of  animals  were  to  be  diminifhed,  and  which  a  tax 
would  no  doubt  efi'e<fl.  Yet  if  they  were  loo  much  diminifticd,  the 
tax  v^oiild  nought  avail ;  fo  that  this  evil  can  never  be  faid  to  be  lef- 
fened  materially  if  the  tax  (hould  be  produiUve. 

Having  fuggerted  a  duty  of  five  (hillings  upon  each  dog  annually, • 
he  inveighs  with  humanity  and  good  fenfe  againft  the  manner  of  our 
IMPRESSING  sramen.  -The  money  raifed  by  the  duty  on  dogs  he 
recommends  (hould  be  applied  to  remedy  this  evil.  He  fays  that  his 
150,000/.  per  annum  would  provide  five  pounds  per  annum  each, 
for  thirty  iboujand  Jeamen.  'I’hefe  men  he  propofes  (hould  be  en¬ 
rolled,  to  receive  that  money  by  half-yearly  dividends.  Our  inje- 
hious  pr  jeftor  adds,  ‘  This  would,  I  conceive,  be  an  efFeflual  means 
of  preventing  the  necefiity  of  prelTing  feamen,  by  le^alijhig  their y<r- 
;  of  fupplying  a  great  number  of  able  feanien  whenever  necelilty 
fhould  Call  for  them ;  and  of  avoiding  the  Ioffes  we  fuilain  by  their 
entering  into  the  (ervice  of  foreign  powers.’ 

He  concludes  his  propofals  thus:  ‘  After  what  has  been  (iiid,  I 
heed  not  here  otferve,  that  if  it  be  clear  that  the  laying  this  tax  uponf 
dogs  will  caufe  fo  many,  to  be  deflroyed  that  the  tax  will  be  unpro- 
dudive ;  yet  it  mull,  in  all  events,  rail's  a  very  confiderable  annual 
fum,  which  may  be  applied  fo  as  to  gain  a  national  blelTing  in  feme 
(hape  or  other.  One,  and  that  a  bleffjng  of  great  value,  we  are 
fare  to  have  ;  we  arc  fure  to  have  a  deftrudlion  of  dogs,  and  that  will 
be  an  additional  fecurity  to  our  lives,  our  health,  and  our  hap- 
pinefs  I’ 

Upon  the  whole',  the  plans  propofed  by  this  author  feem  to  be 
pradicable;  and,  unlike  many  other  projedors,  the  writer  appears 
to  be  an  intelligent  man. 

Art.  16.  /I full  and  accurate  Report  of  the  I'rials  of  the  Birmingham 
Rioters,  nt  the  la^e  djjtzes  for  the  County  of  lVarnxjick\  containing  ^ir 
Richard  Perrxn  s  Charge  to  the  CranJ  fury,  the  Speeches  of  Counjtl 
at  length t  and  the  nxhole  of  the  E^vidence%  pp.  91.  8 VO.  is.  bd. 

Richafdfou.  London,  1791. 

Thefe  trials  appear  to  have  been  taken  correftly.  The  outrages 
which  gave  rife  to  them  are  fulScicntly  known  to  the  public.  1  he 
criminals  were  evidently  jmpelled  by  the  third  of  plunder :  but,  con- 
fidering  the  oUenfible  caufe  of  the  riots,  the* fufferers  cannot  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  the  charge  of  imprudence. 

Art.  17.  The  Dreamer  mvake  \  or^  The  Pugilijl  matched:'  a  Tarct, 
in  Tnvo  jlSts,  As  performed  at  the  Theatre-Royal,  Covent -Garden, 
By  Edmund  fohn  Ejre,  late  of  Pembioke  College,  Cambridge,  and  novt 
tf  tbs  Theatres  Shrev'Jhury,  IVorcejUr,  and  H  olverhampton,  pp*  35* 
8vo.  IS.  Shrevvlbury,  printed  for  the  Author.  1791. 

The  principal  force  of  this  piece  arifes  from  the  pocullarities  of  Sir 
David  Drowfy,  whofe  name  (peaks  his  charadkr,  and  an  equivoque 
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converfation  between  Sparwell  and  Lexicon,  who  join  in  warm  com* 
mendations  of  Johnlbn,  without  knowing  that  the  one  alludes  to  the 
lexicographer,  and  the  other  to  the  pugililt.  With  a  good-natured 
audience,  and  the  aid  of  good  afting,  there  might  be  humour  enough 
to  keep  the  company  from  dreaming;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
promilc  as  much  in  the  clofet*  The  prologue  has  more  merit,  apd  is 
the  produ6lion  of  the  ingenious  Peter  Pindar,  Efq,  . 

Art.  18.  y/  Sojmet ;  fuppofed  to  have  been  ^written  by  Mary^  ^een  of 
ScQtSi  to  the  Earl  of  Bothvjell,  previous  to  her  Marriage  with  that 
Kobleman,  ^ranjlated  into  Enghjh.  To  which  is  fubjoinedy  d  Copy 
of  the  French  bonnet ^  written,  as  it  is  faid,  with  the  ^een^s  own 
Hand,  ar\d  found  in  a  Cnjket  with  other  fecret  Papers,  pp.  28.  8vo. 
IS.  6d.  Kobinfons.  London,  1790. 

This  is  a  pretty  imitation  of  the  heroic  epilUe;  and  the  fpecimen  oi* 
old  French  may  be  entertaining  to  fome  readers.  To  thefe  we  (hall 
leave  the  talk  of  judging  what  title  Mary  may  have  to  the  fonnet. 

Art,  19.  The  Labyrinths  of  Life\  a  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  Ex^ 
eejfive  Senjif?ility  and  Fatal  Follies*  PP*  942?  i2mo.  4  vqls.  12 si. 
Robinfons.  London,  1791. 

Without  being  entitled  to  ranje  with  the  produAions  of  a  Burney,  a 
Smith,  or  a  Lennox,  the  ‘  Labyrinths  of  Life^  may  juftly  claim  a  fitu- 
ation  in  the  fecond  clafs  of  modern  novels.  The  ftory  is  artful,  in- 
lerelHpg,  and  well  conduced — the  incidents  pajfahlement  nouvelles — 
and  the  charaSers,  particularly  thofe  of  Lady  Jerfey  and  Theodore 
FtvilUy  well  fupported.  The  ftyle  is  fufficiently  eafy,  but  not  fo 
corred  as  we  could  have  vvilhed. 

Art.  20.  The  Evils  of  Adultery  and  Proftitt/ttion*,  with  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Caufes  of  their  prefent  alarming  Increaje,  and  feme  Means  re- 
commended  for  checking  their  Progrefs.  pp.  76.  8vo.  is.  Verpor. 
London,  1792. 

This  publication  is  probably  the  performance  of  fome  fenfible 
clergyman.  Amidft  the  general  diffipation  of  the  times,  few  will  be 
found  fo  diffolute  as  not  to  acknowledge  that  the  reigning  depravity 
of  manners  has  had  a  very  fatal  eiFeft  on  the  happinefs  of  fociety. 
But  thinking  men  will  go  much  farther ;  it  requires  but  a  flight  effort 
ol  th(^  imagination  to  contemplate  the  ruin  overwhelming  the  nation 
W  large.  A  ihort  analyfis  of  this  little  work  will  take  in  all  that  a 
^Im,  inveftigating  mind  can  obferye  on  the  evils  which  this  rational 
Vhter  has  difeuffed.' 

It  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  firrt:  the  autlior  ftates 
I  Ac  ccmfequences  of  thefe  vices,  the  cruelty  they  lead  to,  the  weaknefs 
of  body  and  mind  they  produce,  and  the  confufion  they  intro- 
into  focicty. 

Our  author  obferves,  befldes  this  general  corruption  of  morals,  the 
P^valence  of  the  vice  of  debauchery,  and  the  great  .countenance  it 
received,  have  already  had  an  unhappy  tendency  tONvards  the  dif- 
of  marriage. 

•  Uj 
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‘  Younj  men  dread  the  expences  of  the  married  ftate,  arifing  from 
the  extravagance  arid  luxury  of  the  age,  and  from  that  fpirit  of 
gambling,  which,  not  confined  to  the  more  robull  fex,  (beds  its  bale¬ 
ful  influence  upon  the  breaft  of  the  delicate  and  tender  female.’ 

Our  fenfible  writer  obTerves,  *  The  encouragement  of  proftitution 
is  the  greateft  check  to  population.  The  unhappy  females  devoted 
to  this  life  are  in  general  the  fineft  of  women.  It  is  their  youth, 
beauty,  and  innocence,  that  render  them  the  objeds  of  temptation. 
Thofe  qualities  which  (hould  command  reverence  and  refped,  only 
excite  furious  lull;  all  the  amiable  endowments  and  virtues  which 
formed  them  for  love  and  domeftic  happinefs,  are  the  very  caufes  that 
work  their  ruin.  The  lovely  female,  formed  by  nature  to  be  the 
happy  mother  of  a  numerous  ofl'spring,  is  condemned  by  proilitution 
to  be  a  fruitlefs  and  rotten  inernber,  the  outcafl  of  fociety,  and  the 
bane  and  ruin  of  families.’ — ‘  The  female  charader,  once  divefled  of 
xnodelly  and  balhfulnefs,  often  paffes  to  the  grcatell  extreme,  and  is 
capable  perhaps  of  a  greater  degree  of  depravity  than  the  ocher  fex. 
This  is  clearly  proved  in  thofe  unhappy  females.’ 

The  author  proceeds  to  difplay  the  effeds  which  fedudion  and  adul¬ 
tery  have  on  the  education  of  the  riiing  generation.  He  (hews  that 
•  not  only  the  offspring  of  illicit  love,  but  alfo  the  lawful  offspring  of 
fuch  parents  as  give  way  to  criminal  connexions,  muft  be  greatly  neg. 
leded.’  He  dwells  on  the  fatal  effed  of  debauchery  on  the  moral 
charader;  paints  in  (Irong  colours  the  mifery  of  fuch  unfortunate 
perfons ;  and  his  defeription  of  the  ^  betrayed  and  deluded  female,* 
and  his  character  of  *  the  adulterer,’  we  venture  to  recommend  to  our 
readers,  as  drawn  with  uncommon  force. 

We  approve  of  his  ftridures  on  thofe  authors  who  have  difhonoured 
their  talents  by  perverting  them  to  infamous  purpofes.  *  In  them  you 
may  fee  the  marks  of  great  genius  and  abilities;  biit  it  is  genius  with¬ 
out  diredion,  and  abilities  perverted  and  abufed.  Their  works  are 
|he  occafipnal  burffs  and  (allies  of  great  capacities  without  regulation 
or  control.  It  is  telling  the  world  what  they  might  have  been,  if  their 
mental  powers  had  not  been  borne  down  by  the  tyranny  of  an  over¬ 
ruling  paiTion.  Their  writings  are  far  different  from  thofe  work? 
which  require  the  fteady  and  coof  exertion  of  the  mind,  conftandy 
keeping  its  objed  in  view,  and  uninterruptedly  purfuing  one  great 
end,  rifing  and  falling  with  the  fubjed  and  dcfign.  In  the  works  cf 
your  dilfipatcd  men,  every  thing  is  defultory ;  fometimes  they  rife 
high,  and  agvain'they  fink  low  ;  lometimes  they  feel  ilrong  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  at  other  times  weak  and  pufillanimous  ;  following  inverfely  the 
tone  and  llrength  of  the  ruling  paffion.’ 

He  proceeds  by  (hewing  that  this  vice  not  only  injures  the  moral 
charader,  but  depraves  the  tafie;  'defcribes  the  roving  affedibn  of 
the  rake,  animadverts  on  the  faithlefs  promifes  of  fedudion,  and  clofes 
his  firft  pan  by  overturning  the  vulgar  maxim,  that  ‘  rakes  make  the 
bef'  hufbands.’  This,  ho  (ays,  like  many  other  maxims,  has  obuined 
rndit  in  the  world  without  any  foundation. 

The  good  intention  of  this  rat’onal  elTay  has  induced  us  to  encroach 
‘on  the  limits  to  which  publications  of  this  fize  are  entitled.  And\V* 
^crioull;/  recommend  tde  perulal  of  if  to  the  youth  of  both  fexes. 
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MEDICAL. 

Art.  21*  An  Effay  on  the  injurious  Cuflom  of  Mothers  not  fucklihg  their 
ovjn  Children ;  nuith  fome  Directions  for  choojing  a  Nurle^  and  wan¬ 
ing  of  Children  ^  Jsff.  fcfc.  By  Ben  Lara i  burgeon ^  Member  of  the 
Corporation  of  Surgeons,  in  London,  and  PraCtitiomr  in  Midwifery*  . 
*pp.  44.  8vo.  IS.  Moore,  1791.  , 

The  author  addrefles  himfelf  to  mothers,  and  inveighs  again  ft  the 
unnatural  cuftom  of  delivering  their  infants  to  the  care  of  a  nurfe. 

Hr  has  treated  this  hacknied  fubjedl  with  fome  appearance  of  novelty. 

He  fays,  *  The  variety  of  authors  who. have  fuggefted  their 
cautions  and  advice  on  this  fubjeft  at  once  evinces  its  import¬ 
ance,  and  does  not  fuperfede  the  ufefulnefs  of  additional  notice.  Of 
all  who  have  written,  none  that  ever  came  under  my  eye  have  treated 
the  fubje<fl  in  the  manner  I  propofe  ;  for  when  the  moral i ft  has  made 
ithis  theme  of  declamation,  the  dangers  which  attend  the  pradfee 
in  a  medical  point  of  view  are  not  remarked  ;  and  when  it  has  been 
profcflionally  handled,  the  ideas  are  conveyed  in  terms  of  which  the  * 
greater  part  of  mankind  are  totally  ignorant ;  by  which  means  indi¬ 
vidual  utility  is  entirely  excluded. 

‘  It  is  therefore  my  intention  to  difpel  the  cloud  of  profeflional 
myftcries,  by  adopting  fuch  expreffions  only  as  our  familiar  language 
fopplies.  It  is  hoped  by  thus  expofing  the  dangers  in  a  comprehen- 
ivc  form  to  call  my  fair  countrywomen  from  their  fenfelefs  devia¬ 
tion  from  the  paths  of  nature,  and  thereby  fave  many  in  the  bloom 
of  youth  from  falling  vidims  to  the  dangerous  necelTity  of  repelling 
the  milk  into  the  blood,  w'hich  mujl  be  done  when  mothers  ov///  not ' 
fackle  their  own  children.’ 

Ait.  22.  ^he  Annals  ofChemiflry\  orfaCAlcSlion  of  Memoirs  rr- 
lafwe  to  Chemiftry,  and  the  Arts  ojoith  auhich  it  is  connected*  By 
Mejfrs*  De  Morveau,  Laojoifer,  Monge ,...BerthalUt ,  De.Fgurcroy, 
Baron  De  Dietrich,  HaJfonfratZ,  and  Adet.  V^oL  I,  Tranjlated 
from  the  French,  pp.  223.  8vo.  Johnfon.  London,  1791. 

The  late  great  improvements  in  chemiftry  being  fcattered  in  va¬ 
rious  works,  an  abftrad  of.  them,  tranflated  likewife  into  Englifti, 
cannot  fail  of  proving  acceptable  tp  the  lovers  of  that  curious  and  im¬ 
portant  fcience.  The  prefent  compilation  appears  to  be  executed  by 
Bjen  of  abilities.  It  comprifes  an  account  of  upwards  of  thirty  dif¬ 
ferent  articles  on  various  fubjeds,  which  are  treated  with  perfpicuity,  ‘ 
As  many  readers  may  not  be  acquainted  wdth  the  new  French  no- 
fflCDclature,  the  tranflators  have  thought  it  proper  to  give  in  italicks 
chemical  terms  which  are  in  common  ufc  ;  but  they  have,  at  the 
time,  retained  the  terms  employed  in  the  original  work,  varied 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  accommodate  tliem  to  the  Englilh  language. 
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DIVINITY. 
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Art«  23.  The  Civil  and  EccUJiaJIical  Syftemsef  England  defended  ani 
fortijitd!  pp.  149.  8vo.  3s.  Longman.  London,  1791. 

While  the  fubjcft  of  government  is  fo  freely  canvafled  as  at  prc- 
fent.  we  wilh  to  be  candid  to  every  thing  that  appears  on  either  fide 
of  the  quellion.  The  work,  before  us,  as  it  contains  but  little  no¬ 
velty,  is  not  defiitutc  of  force  and  arrangement.  We  cannot  our- 
fclves  fee  the  clofe  analogy  our  author  profefles  to  point  out  between 
the  American  governments  and  our  own.  Their  aflemblics  are 
chofcn  in  a  very  different  manner  from  our  parliaments ;  .and  their 
upper  houfe  bears  very  little  refemblance  to  our  Houfe  of  Lords.  The 
Bi&ops  have  no  legiilative  authority  ;  and  if  the  Prefident  of  the  Con.  • 
grefs  does,  as  our  author  conceives,  really  reprefent  a  King,  the 
American  government  mud  be  the  word  of  all,  viz.  an  eledive  mo¬ 
narchy. — Notwithftanding  thefe  objediqns,  and  a  few,  more  we 
could  name,  we  recommend  fucb  as  make  political  fubjeds  their  en¬ 
quiry,  to  perufe  this  among  the  performances. of  the  day. 

Art.  24.  Rejkciions  on  Faith  i  in  nvhich  it  is  fevsn^  that  no  Dlftx- 
ence  of  religious  Opinion  is  any  reafonable  Ground  of  DifrefpeSl  amon^ 
Menj  and  efpecially  among  Chrijiians,  By  Philanthropos.  A  new 
Edition^  v:ith  Alterations  and  Additions,  Printed  for  the  Author, 
and  fold  by  Dilly,  London,  1790.  |68  pages,  with  an  Appen¬ 

dix  of  28.  8vo.  2$. 

The  contents  of  this  work  are  fufficiently  apparent  from  the  title. 
The  author  tells  us  that  this  fecond  edition  includes  obfervations  on 
the  utility  of  almfgiving,  and  of  providing  for  The  poor  by  law,  in 
defence  of  thofe  means  of  mercy  again d  fome  afperfions  cad  on  them 
in  the  Firft  Report  of  the  Philanthropic  Society  ;  and  that  An  Appendix 
is  added,  occafioned  by  Mr.  Burke’s  Animadverfions  on  the  Revo¬ 
lution  Sermon  of  Dr.  Price, 

\ 

Art.  25.  An  Apology  for  Efau,  A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Parijb 
Cbuuh  of  St,  Andreiv,  Plymouth,  at  the  Archdeacon  s  Viftat'm, 
'hiat  Zl,  1790,  hy  Thomas  Alcoch,  A,  M.  Vicar  of  Runcorn,  in 
^Chefsire.  Plymouth,  printed  by  Hayden  and  Son,  and  fold  by 

Fauldcr,  8cc.  London,  1791.  pp  'bz.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

« 

.Efau  has  been  generally  reprefented,  both  by  Jews  md  Chri Ilians, 
as  a  profane  perfon,  reprobated  by  God  ;  and  is  held  up  as  an  ob- 
jeft  of  our  contempt  and  abhorrence.  Mr.  Alcock,  however,  fays, 
that  he  can  find  no  real  ground  in  feripture  for  fuch  a  mark  of  re¬ 
proach  ;  and  on  chat  account  endeavours  to  vindicate  his  charader 
from  the  obloquy  which  has  been  thrown  upon  it,  and  to  reprefent 
it  in  a  truer  light,  Mr.  Alcock  concludes  this  difeourfe  rather  in  a 
fingular  manuer.  *  Having  made  this  apology  for  Efau,’  fays  he, 
*  it  may  be  neceffary,  perhaps,  that  I  (hould  make  fome  apology  for 
mylelf,  for  having  fo  long  detained,  I  vvifli  1  could  fay  entertained 

you.* 
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you  ’  He  then  tells  us  in  a  note  at  the  bottom,  that  he  was  om  tour 
^nd fifty  minutes  in  the  delivery  of  the  fermon  ;  but  in  this  he  pleads 
a  precedent  in  a  venerable  relation,  John  Alcock,  Bifliop  of  Ely, 
Founder  of  jefus  College,  Cambridge,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  who  preached  a  fermon  at  St* 
Mary’s  in  Cambridge,  which  began  at  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  continued  until  pad  three. 

26.  Reform  ;  or  an  Account  of  an  Undertaking  for  the  Em-- 

’  fhyment  and  Reform  of  the  Profligate  Poor.  (T 7  be  continued.)  Sold 
.  by  J.  Johnfon,  1791.  4d. 

The  plan  of  this  undertaking  comprehends  vagrants,  perfons  dif- 
charged  from  jails,  thofe  driven  by  diftrefs  to  criminal  epurfes,  dif- 
treffed  feamen  and  foldiers,  unprotected  and  unfortunate  young  wo-  * 
inen,  and,  in  general,  all  who  have  not  the  means  of  an  honell  fup* 
port.  The  perfons  at  prefent  employed  are  provided  with  tempo¬ 
rary  refidences  in  King-flreet ^  Bermondfey  Ne-w  Road,  till  the  capital 
of  the  focicty  fhall  be  fufficiently  extenfive  for  removing  them  to  fome 
proper  place  in  the  country.  Inftitutions  fuch  as  thefe  do  honour  to 
humanity  and  to  nations.  We  therefore  wifli  the  authors  of  this  plan 
all  the  fuccefs  that  their  philanthropic  intentions  deferve* 

t  ‘  *  ‘  « 

Art.  27.  Rifle  diions  on  the  Controverfial  Writing  of  Dr.  Prie/iley^ 
relative  to  Religious  Opinions,  Eflablijhments,  and  Tefls.  Part  /. 
Prince,  Oxford ;  Elmfly,  London. 

The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  fhews  himfelf  to  be  an  acute  reafoner, 
and  qualified  to  Ihine  in  the  field  of  controverfy.  Grant  him  his 
principles,  and  his  conclufions  cannot  be  denied  :  Dr.  Prieftley  muft 
!  fall  before  him.  But  the  two  champions  may  wrangle  till  the  world' 
ends,  without  effeft,  unlefs  they  agree  on  fiirft  principles  as  a  com¬ 
mon  medium  of  reafoning.  This  at  prefent  is  not  the  cafe.  Our 
author  maintains  that  government  has  a  right  to  legiflate  in  religion 
as  well  as  in  civil  affairs ;  that  it  is  .authorifed  not  only  to  provide  for 
the  happinefs  of  the  community  in  this  world,  but  likewife  to  direft 
them  in  what  road  they  fhould  go,  in  order  to  obtain  felicity  in  the 
world  to  come;  and  that  fubjeds  ought  to* render  obedience. to 
its  decifions.  Dr.  Prieftley,  on  the  other  hand,  confiders  human  go¬ 
vernment  as  having  for  its  foie  objedl  the  welfare  of  mankind  in  a 
prefent  flate;  and  that  a  claim  of  authority  in  religious  matters  is  an 
ufurpatioh  of  rights  which  belong  to  God  alone.  On  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  principles,  his  reafoning  on  the  fubje6l  is  unanfwerable  :  but 
00  Dr.  Prieftley *s  principles,  it  is  good  for  nothing,  and,  like  a  fa- 
brick  reared  without  a  folid  foundation,  it  falls  to  the  ground.  This 
gentleman  in(ifts  bn|  it  as  a  neceffary  qualification  for  an  office,  that 
^  perfon  fhould  be  of  the  eftablilhed  religion :  Dr.  Prieftley  fays, 
that  if  we  may  judge  from  appearances,  many  of  thofe  who  fill  the 

Ibigheft  offices  are  of  no  religion  at  all ;  and  that,  in  order  to  dif- 
charge  an  office  aright,  the  only  qualification  neceffary  is  that  of  bc- 
R  good  citizen,  and  if  any  thing  more  be  demanded,  there  may 
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he  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  date.  Befides  there  is  another  difFerefnce; 
Our  author  feems  to  take  it  for  granted,-  that  what  now  // 
political  cftablifhments  is  juft  what  ought  to  be  :  Dr,  Prieftley,  on 
the  other  hand,  contends  that  what  is  at  prefent  is  what  ought  not  to 
be  ;  and  that  a  reform  is  juft  and  neceftary.  As  they  differ  fo  wide¬ 
ly,  we  difmifs  the  fabjed  with  a  friendly  counfel  that  they  would 
agree  on  fomc  common  principle,  and  lay  down  feme  axioms  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  and  powers  of  civil  government.  Till  they  do 
this,  all  their  reafoning,  however  laboured  and  ingenious,  is  of  no 
avail. 


Art.  28.  J  Letter  aldrejfed  to  Dr.  PriefUey,  Vejfrs.  Cn<vendi/h,  la. 

-  wijter,^  and  Kirvan,  endeavouring  to  prove  that  their  newly  adopted 
Opinions  of  Inflammable  and  Dephlogiflicated  Airs  forming  IVatert 

-  and  the  Acids  being  compounded  of  the  different  Kinds  of  Air^  are  faU 
iacioks.  By  Robert  Hi^rrington,  M.  D.  pp.  136,  8vo.  3s,  Fauld- 
dcr.  London,  1788. 


Tt  certainly  is  not  abfolutely  neceftary  for  a  philofopher  to  be  al¬ 
ways  accurate  in  grammatical  conftrudion;  but  his  terms  ftiould  be 
always  accurately  defined.  *  Many  years  ago,*  fays  our  author, 
•  (before  I  heard  of  any  of  the  prefent  refearches  [fo  we  fhould  think] 
cf  Dr.  Prieftley,  Mr.  Scheels,  and  other  great  men)  in  enquiring, 
into  the  fieft  principles  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  I  faw  that  the 
frft  leading  objedt  would  be  to  find  out  the  ufe  of  refpiration,  and  in 
what  manner  the  air  difpenfed  its  living  principle  to  life.^ 

After  this  quotation  our  readers  will  not  want  many  arguments  to 
/hew,  that  Dr.  Harrington  has  not  convinced  us  that  the  theories  of 
pr.  Prieftley,  MelT.  Cavcndifti,  Lavoifier,  and  Kirwan,  are  fallacious! 


^RT.  29.  AjffeSlionate  Advice  from  a  Minifier  of  the  eftahlijhed  Church 
to  his  Parijhioners,  upon  the  moft  plain  and  pojitive  Duties  of  Reli¬ 
gion  ;  -with  fome  Cautions  againfl  the  prevailing  Spirit  of  Innovation. 
By  the  Rev.  Sir  Adam  Gordon^  Bart*  M.  A,  Re3ar  of  Hinkfwortb, 
Hants.  pp.ii4.  i2ino. 


^  In  thefe  times,  when  the  fpirit  of  difeuftion  is  fo  prevalent  as  to 
(hake  in  fomc  meafure  the  foundation  of  the  beft  conftruded  efta- 
blilhments,  it  is  greatly  to  be  wifhed  that  other  paftors  would  irai- 
ute  the  induftry  and  zeal  of  this  Rev.  Baronet. 


Art.  30.  An  Apology  for  frofejfng  the  Religion  of  Nature,  in  the 
-  Eighteenth  Century  of  the  Chriflian  jSra  ;  addrejffed  to  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  IVatfon,  Lord  Bi/hop  of  Landajff.  pp.  208.  fmall  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  Rldgway.  London,  1790. 


*  Tlic  only  thing  in  which  this  book  differs  from  other  deiftical  per¬ 
formances  is,  that  it  is  written  with  more  temper,  and  fewer  at-, 
t^inpts'at  ridicule,  than  moll. of  the  fame  ftamp. 
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fitT,  31  •  Evangelical  Motives  fo  T^oiinefs^  cr  an  Attempt  to  Jhew  that 
•  thofe  nvho  cannot  rtly  on  good  Works  fed  mofi  povjerful  Engagements. 

.  to  abound  in  them.  By  Jojeph  CornijT),  121110.  6d.  Robin  Tons. 

London,  1791. 

A  very  pious  publication. 

• 

Art.  An  EJfay  on  a  Pajfage  of  St,  Paul,  I  Ctt,  y\th  Chapter' 
lOth  Verfe,  addrcffcd  to  the  Lcrd  Bijhop  of  Exeter,  and  puhlijhcd  by 
bis  L^rdjhip*  5  Pequeft,  By  John  Hay  ter,  A,  M,  Chaplain  to  the 
Eight  Hon,  the  Earl  of  CHrendon.  pp.  31.  8vo.  is.  Wilkie. 
London,  1791.  ' 

This  elegant  little  emendation  will  no  doubt  have  the  concurrence 
of  every  Chriftian  fcholar.  St.  Paul,  fpeaking  of 'men  or  women, 
being  covered  or  uncovered  in  the  churches,  fhews  with  much  pro¬ 
priety  that  cuflom  authorifes  the  latter  to  be  covered  under  circum- 
fiances  that  would  be  improper  for  the  former.  In  the  tenth  verfe, 
according  to  our  tranflation,  he  fays,  ‘  For  this  reafon  ought  the 
woman  to  have  povoer  upon  her  head,  which  is  doubtlefs  a  very  fair 
tranflation  of  tort  rvjq  xfptXyc^.  But  Mr.  Hay  ter  conceives, 

that  by  an  error  not  uncommon  among  tranferibers,  the  firll  word 
ponfifts  of  two  joined  together,  and  that  the  laft  letter  N  (lands  in- 
fiead  of  2 ;  an  error  eafily  committed,  from  the  fimilar  form  of  thofe 
letters  in  capitals,  and  from  the  frequency  with  which  the  phrafe 
occurs  in  the  New  Teftament.  VVith  this  alteration  he 
gives  the  palTage  the  following  fenfe,  *  For  this  caufe  ought  the  wo¬ 
man,  according  to  effential  difference  of  fex,  to  have  a  covering  on  her 
head.* — An  interpretation  that  will  very  well  bear. 

We  have  given  this  general  analyfis  to  (hew  our  readers  that  the 
fubjeft  is  worthy  a  publication  :  for  the  leading  arguments  we  muft 
refer  them  to  the  eflay  itfelf,  which,  with  much  ingenuity  and  learn¬ 
ing,  is  not  wholly  deftitute  of  a  flippancy^  we  (hould  not  have  ex- 
pefted  from  liich  a  writer. 


.  ^  .  For  the  ENGLISH  REVIEW. 
NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

For  APRIL,  1792.  '  , 

general  REFI^ECTIONS  on  the  situation  of  EUROPE. 

A  T'no  period,  perhaps,  has  the  fituatlon  of  Europe  appeared 
,  .in  a  more  interefting  point  of  view  than  at  prefent.  The 
late  revolution  in  France,  as  wonderful  as  it  was  fudden  and 
unexpected,  while  it  has  aroufed  the  people  of  ^at  country 
pom  the  political  torpor  into  which  they  had  long  funk,  feems 

8  likely, 
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likely,  in  its  confequences,  to  operate  fome  great  ,  and  Import, 
ajit  change  in  the  affairs  of  mankind.  The  example  of  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  nation,  once  remarkable  for  its  attachment  to  mo- 
narchy  and  feudal  principles  \  and  which  piqued  itfelf  on  mi- 
litary  glory,  abandoning  its  ancient  ideas,  and  adopting  afvf- 
tern  entirely  oppofite,  has  awakened  the  attention  of  furround- 
ing  nations,  and  infpired  the  lower  and  middle  ranks  of  fociety 
with  notions  of  their  own  importance,  which  they  never  before 
entertained.  The  improvement  of  fcience,  and  the  extenfion 
of  commerce,  which,  by  promoting  a  fpirit  of  enquiry,  that 
always  tends  to  banifli  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  fuperftition, 
have  been  the  principal  caufes  which  have  paved  the  way  for 
this  aftonifhing  change ;  and  as  the  bands  of  feudal  defpotifm, 
to  diicouraging  to  the  progrefs  of  trade  and  agriculture,  the 
fources  of  national  wealth,  are  now,  in  fome  meafure,  broken, 
what  remains  of  them  will,  in  all  probability,  as  civilifation 
diffufes  its  falutary  influence,  be  entirely  deftroyed  ;  that  unli¬ 
mited  power  which  fome  potentates  have  hithefto  affumed,  will, 
in  the  courfe  of  time,  be  reftrained  within  proper  bounds;  and 
war,^  that  fcourge  of  the  human  race,  which,  in  moft  inftances, 
has  been  undertaken  from  capricious  or  frivolous  motives,  be¬ 
come  lefs  frequent.  Princes,  inftead  of  being  rnifled  by  cor¬ 
rupted  favourites,  or  deluded  byfalfe  notions  of  glory,  will  know 
that  their  real  intereft  is  infeparable  from  that  of  their  people; 
and  that  to  render  them  happy  will  be  the  fureft  means  of  pro¬ 
moting  their  own  fecurity.  Inftead  of  intrufting  tlieir  fafety  to 
mercenaries,  they  will  reft  upon  the  aftb<?tion  of  their  fubjeeb, 
and  in  their  attachment  find  a  much  ftronger  defence  than  in 
numerous  aumies.  While  we  indulge  in  thefe  pleafing  reflec¬ 
tions,  we  are  far  from  coinciding  in  opinion  with  thofe  enthu- 
fiafts  who  wifh  to  fee  monarchy  entirely  annihilated.  Thofe, 
.  who  labouring  under  the  oppreffion  of  defpotifm,  ftand  boldly 
forward  in  quel^  of  redrefs,  (hould  they  even  do  it  with  the 
fword  in  their  hands,  aft  in  a  manner  becoming  freemen ;  but 
thofe  who  have  recourfe  to  the  dagger,  or  the  poiioned  chalice, 
to  accomplifli  their  purpofes,  betray  a  criminal  fpirit,  and  ought 
to  be  expofed  to  univerfal  deteftation.  This  fubjeft  leads  us  to 
the  late  evont  of 

THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  THE  KING  OF  SWEDEN, 

who,  in  the  hour  of  feftivity,  while  mixing  with  his  fubjefts, 
fell  a  facrifice,  as  appears,  to  the  refentment  of  a  defperate  and 
difappointed  faftion.  On  the  death  of  Charles  Xil.  who  ruled 
with  as  abfolute  fway,  perhaps,  as  any  prinqe  in  the  world,  and 
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whbfc  ambition  and  romiantic  projects  plunged  Sweden  into  mi- 
fery  and  diftrefs^  the  nobility  of  that  country  refumed  their  an¬ 
cient  authority,  which  had  been  wrefted  from  them,  and  anni¬ 
hilated  almoft  entirely  the  prerogatives  of  the  fovereign.  In 
{he  year  1772,  the  late  Gullavus  III.  foon  after  his  acceffion 
to  the  throne,  with  courage  and  addrefs  that  difplayed  the 
greatcft  abilities,  recovered  in  his  turn  the  authority  of  which 
bis  predeceflbrs  had  been  deprived.  A  writer,  who  has  given 
an  account  of  this  memorable  event,  fays,  ‘  The  King,  who 
‘  in  the  morning  rofe  the  moft  limited  prince  in  Europe,  ren- 
‘  dered  himfel^  in  the  fpace  of  two  hours,*  no  lefs  abfolute,  in 
‘Stockholm,  than  the  French  Monarch  at  VerHullcs,  or  the 
i  Grand  Signor  at  Conftantinople.  The  people  faw,  with  the 
‘  greateft  fatisfadtion,  the  power  of  an  ariftocracy,  whofc  in- 
‘  iUence  they  had  experienced,  transferred*  into  the  hands  of  a 
‘  monarch  who  poflefled  their  love  and  afFedlion.’  However 
beneficial  this  change,  and  the  fubfequent  regulations  which  his 
Swedilh  Majefty  introduced  into  various  departments  of 
Yernment,  and  particularly  his  impartial  adminiftration  of  juf- 
tice,  might  be  to  the  people  at  large,  it  gave  great  oftence  to 
tkc  Nobility,  who  found  their  pride  humbled^  and  their  influ- 
tnee  diminished.  Since  this  period,  therefore,  a  fpirit  of  dif- 
content  has  prevailed  among  that  orderj  the  efFedls  of  which 
were  particularly  apparent  in  the  condudl  of  fome  cf  the  Swedifh 
officers  during  the  war  with  Ruffia;  and  though  the  late  diet 
was  clofed  without  any  violent  commotion,  it  plainly  appears^ 
that  a  confpiraev  was  in  agitation  even  during  the  time  of  its 
fitting.  The  idea  of  its  having  been  fomented  by  foreign  in¬ 
trigue  may  not  be  entirely  deititute  of  foundation;  but  on  a 
fubjeft  which  is,  as  yet,  involved  in  obfeurity,  little  fatisfuc- 
tory  cin  be  faid.  The  trial  of  the  affaffin  will  probably  lead 
to  a  difeovery  of  the  truth  ;  and  'as  the  reins  of  government, 
during  the  minority  of  the  young  king,  are  entrufted  to  the 
Duke  of  Sudermania,  a  prince  of  nrpinefs  and  confiderable  abi-' 
lities,  every  exertion  will,  no  doubt,  be  made  to  detedl  the 
l^ilty.  Much  prudence  and  caution  will,  however,  be  necef- 
lary  to  preferve  public  tranquillity.  .The  malecontcnts  are  nu¬ 
merous  as  well  as  of  great  influence  in  the  country;  and  as  the 
loyalifts  are  powerful,  and  burn  with  impatience  to  revenge 
the  murder  of  their  fovereign,  harmony  may  not  be  reft  ore  J 
without  the  efiufioqf  of  blood. 

CHARACTER  CF  GUSTAVUS. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  faults  of  Guflavus  III.  he 
[Was  certainly  a' prince  of  great  natural  talents;  highly  im¬ 
proved. 
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proved  by  education.  He  feemed  to  have  Inherited  from  his 
mother,  all  the  military  ardour  of  his  uncle,  the  late  Kin^  of 
Pruffia ;  and  to  be  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  him  in  the  ca¬ 
binet.  To  a  fund  of  eloquence  he  united  the  molt  infu 
nuating  manners;  and  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the 
folidity  of  his  judgment,  excited  the  admiration  of  thole  who 
approached  his  perfon.  The  various  journies  which  he  under¬ 
took  into  different  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  into  almoft 
every  corner  of  his  own  dominions,  made  him  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  mankind  ;  and  he  had  fufficient  fagacity  to  en- 
able  hiqi  to  profit  by  his  obfervations,*  and  to  apply  them  to 
the  purpofes  of  government.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  too 
fond  of  uncontrolled  power,  and,  in  fome  inftances^  abufed  it, 
His  war  with  Rulfia,  ralhly  undertaken,  and  as  abruptly  ter- 
minated,  almoft  totally  deliroyed  the  Swedifh  navy,  and  in¬ 
volved  his  country  in  a  load  of  debt,  which  it  was  ill  calculated 
to  fuftain.  If  any  apology  can  be  offered  for  Guftavus,  it 
muft  be  in  the  ambitious  views  of  Rufiia,>  and  her  intrigues  in 
Sweden,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  monarch. 

What  changes  the  death  of  the  King  of  Sweden  will  produce 
in  the  fyftems  adopted  by  the  fovertigns  of  Europe  to  counter- 
aft  the  effefts  of  the  French  revolution,  cannot,  as  yet,  be 
precifely  known ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the  condufi  of 
the  new 

KING  OF  HUNGARY, 

the  plan  of  a  counter-revolution  does  not  appear  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  The  fudden  departure  of  the  French  ambaffador  from 
the  court  of  Vienna,  after  experiencing  mortification  and  in- 
fult,  to  which,  as  the  reprefentative  of  a  great  nation,  he  ouizhtj 
to  have  been  free,  is  not  certainly  an  indication  of  pacific 
meafures'in  that  quarter.  If  no  definitive  anfwer,  therefore, 
is  given  to  the  laft  requifition  of  the  National  Affembly,  wej 
may  confider  war  as  declared ;  which,  if  it  happens,  it  is  pretty  I 
evident  that  the  greater  part  of  Europe  will  be  involved  in  the! 
difpute.  Should  this  be  the  cafe,  whatever  ultimately  may  be i 
the  event,/  the  confequcnces  muft,  in  the  mean  time,  be  ex-j 
tremely  prejudicial  to  France.  The  finances  of  that  countryi 
arc  far  from  being  in  a  fituation  requifite  for  carrying  on  war; 
nor  is  it  at  all  certain  whether  unanimity  will  prevail  between 
the  national  guards  and  the  troops  of  the  line.  Sorrie  quarrels 
have  already  arifen  between  them.  A  fpirit  of  party  likewiic 
may  create  divifion  even  among  the  people.  Many,  no  doubfj 
who  are  overawed  by  the  dominating  aiTembly,  will  be  reaoy 
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to  join  the  ftandard  of  revolt  on  the  firft  fignal.*  -  We  are  not 
to  fuppofe  that  ancient  prejudices  are  entirely  eradicated  iu 
France.  On  the  appearance  of  a  foreign  force  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  thefe  may,  in  part,  be  again  revived.  A  confiderable 
acceflion  ofdlrength  would  thus  be  thrown  into  the  ariltocratic 
fcale,  and  might  engender  civil  diflenfion,  more  likely  to  over¬ 
turn  the  new  conftitution  than  any  foreign  attack.  It  is  very 
fortunate,  however,  for  France,  that  moft  of  the  fovereigns 
of  Europe  are  apprehenfive  of  revolutions  in  their  own  ftates  ; 
and  while  they  wifh  to  check  that  fpirit  of  innovation  which 
feems  to  be  daily  gaining  ground,  they  dread  to  give  their  fub- 
jecls  the  fmalleft  opportunity  of  fomenting  it.  Conlidering, 
befides,  the  temper  of  the’  times,  what  confidence  can  they 
repofe  in  their  troops  ?  Soldiers,  generally,  are  men  of  little 
principle,  who,  by  profligacy  or  dittrefs,  have*  been  driven  to 
the  necelTity  of  becoming  flaves,  to  infure  a  daily  pittance,  in- 
fufficient  almoft  to  afford  the  neceffaries  of  life.  Their  attach¬ 
ment,  therefore,  hangs  by  a  flender  thread.  The  con  Juft  of 
the  French  troops,  in  the  commencement  of  the  revolution; 
exhibits  a  flriking  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation;  and 
if  princes  aft  wifely,  they  will  be  cautious  of  exp(^fing  their 
armies  to  the  influence  of  an  atmofphere  which  feems  to  be 
impregnated  with  the  feeds  of  liberty. 

‘  No  news  of  importance  have  lately  arrived  from 

INDIA; 

but  we  have  reafon  to  expeft  fome  Interefting  intelligence 
thence  in  the  courfe'of  a  few  weeks.  The  capture  of  a 
French  frigate,  by  the  Englifh  in  that  quarter,  which  appears 
to  have  proceed^  from  the  obftinacy  of  the  French  com¬ 
mander,  is  not  likely  to  be  attended  with  ferious  confequences. 
The  National  AlTembly,  who  have  had  the  particulars  of  it  laid 
before  them,  feem  defirous  of  cultivating  the  friendfliip  of 
^reat  Britain.  While  fucli  is  the  temper  of  tlie  French  le- 
giflators,  that  national  enmity,  which  has  fo  long  been  a  dif- 
grace  to  both  countries,  will,  we  hope,  foon  be  converted  into 
mutual  and  lading  amity.  Both  have  already  fufHciently  tried 
their  ftrength,  and  fuffered  for  their  folly.  But  this  was  in 
the  period  of  defpotifm,  and  corruption.  They  fhould  not  in 
future,  therefore^  allow  any  mifunderdanding  that  may  arife 
between  individuals,  to  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  two 
countries,  or  to  provoke  rafli  hodilities.  Our  wars  have  modly 
originated  from  unworthy  intrigues,  or  trifling  circumdances, 
which  might  have  been  adjuiled  without  fhedding  innocent 

'  blood ; 


